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I Bring timeless appeal to your garden with the modern 
I maintenance-free ease of Drift® Groundcover Roses. 

I As easy to grow as they are to love, their tidy size and 
repeat-blooming nature makes them perfect for small 
gardens. Drift® Roses are available at garden retailers 
throughout the country. To learn more or to find a retailer 
near you, visit us online today. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Written by James A. Baggett 
Photography by Bob Stefko 



ABOVE: Contributing editor Lauren 
Springer Ogden welcomes Country 
Gardens® editor James A. Baggett 
to the garden she shares with her 
husband and a pair of Great Pyrenees 
in Fort Collins, Colorado. She is 
the coauthor of books, including 
Waterwise Plants for Sustainable 
Gardens (Timber Press). 


Meet the 
Undaunted 
Gardener 

says you can’ 
improve on a classic? 

Our friend and contributing editor Lauren Springer Ogden most 
certainly did improve on a classic when she thoughtfully revised her 
best-selling book The Undaunted Gardener: Planting for Weather- 
Resilient Beauty (Fulcrum Publishing), originally published in 1994. 
Engaging, lyrical, and often quite humorous, Lauren’s newest edition 
provides practical and environmental perspectives, describes a 
myriad of well-adapted plants for the home landscape, and offers a 
uniquely aesthetic approach to gardening in a challenging climate. 
And she should know. Lauren’s suburban garden on the edge of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, teems with wildlife, as it borders a river corridor 
and wild land stretches to the west and north for hundreds of miles. 
Her top two most-limiting outside forces in her garden: deer and 
drought. Included in the book is a list of plants Lauren has observed 
over the deer-filled years that seem to be less appealing to what she 
calls the “lovely yet highly destructive interlopers.” And, with this 
new edition, she has become even more stringent in categorizing 
plants as truly drought-tolerant. To be considered drought-tolerant, 
a plant needs to grow well on 1 inch of water total — rain and/or 
irrigation — every two weeks during the hottest stretch of a summer. 
“I’m the same plant-mad, obsessive gardener who tries almost 
anything and who kills an inordinate number of plants or yanks them 
for lackluster performance or for sheer impatience,” she writes. “I 
design with plant and site in mind rather than around hardscape or 
following arbitrary artistic rules. My gardens are filled to the brim 
with the generosity of plants that are happy to grow there.” Find out 
more about her plant-driven perspectives on page 112. 
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Find us on 

Facebook 

Search for Country Gardens® magazine. 
Tell us about your country garden, share a 
photo, or just stop by and like our page. 


For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 


Editor James A. Baggett 


Check out BHG.com/EverydayGardeners for my bio. 
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Admirers will stop by all spring, summer and fall to drink in the luscious beauty of 
your Sonic Bloom® Reblooming Weigela. Visit us at provenwinners-shrubs.com. 


PROVEN 

Winners 


Sonic Bloom” is a registered trademark of the Syngenta Group Company. 






SLOW LANE 


Written by Karen Weir-Jimerson 


Pilot on Board 

Hunting takes on a different meaning when our Lab heads out into the field. 



AAH, THE JOY OF A PUPPY! Our 
household has a puppy again, so 
we’ve rolled up the rugs, stowed the 
leather shoes on the highest eloset 
shelf, and bravely opened up the 
house to our new fox-red English 
Labrador Retriever puppy. Pilot. 

On the day that my husband, Doug, 
and I went to piek up Pilot, we met 
other puppies that were destined to be 
pheasant, duek, and quail hunters. In the 
group of happy families struggling to hold 
their wiggly puppy. Pilot was the only dog 
who was going to beeome a shed hunter. 


The whitetail bueks that eall our 
woods and fields home lose their 
antlers in late winter and early spring. 
These bony eastoffs are ealled sheds, 
beeause shedding antlers is what 
deer do — after earrying around their 
heavy headgear for months, one 
day the antlers simply drop off. 

Bueks are deseribed not by their 
weight or height but by size of their raeks. 
Count the prongs or points. Some bueks 
may sport six- or eight-point antlers. 
Others earry a veritable trellis on their 
heads. But eome spring, regardless of the 
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Illustrator: phil/hiart.com 


number of points, the boys drop their 
antlers in what must feel like a lovely, 
lightheaded moment of freedom. 

Mike Stewart, owner of Wildrose 
Kennels in Oxford, Mississippi, 
where Pilot was bred and born, 
trains hunting dogs. His kennel has 
produeed what he ealls “Gentleman’s 
Gun Dogs” sinee 1972. Wildrose 
Kennels breeds and trains imported 
British and Irish Labrador Retrievers 
for water fowling (dueks, geese) 
and upland hunting (dove, quail, 
pheasant). The same talents that 
make his dogs great hunters — 
intelligenee, trainability, and ealm 
temperament — also make these Labs 
exeellent serviee dogs, diabetie alert 
dogs, and adventure dogs. And yes, 
their talents ean be adapted to finding 
the quiet quarry of shed antlers. 

Stewart pieked up a rubber antler 
and showed us the liquid antler 
seent that you dab onto it to start 
the training. It looks like an antler 
and it smells like an antler. And 
when you toss it or hide it. Labs do 
what they love best: retrieve it. 

It doesn’t take long for a 
well-trained pup to graduate 
to the real thing. For the fun of 
diseovery, a kind word, and a pat 
on the head, we learned that a Lab 
will do just about anything. 

Finding sheds is more than a 
Saturday afternoon aetivity. It’s a 
sport that’s ealled, appropriately, 
shed hunting. And like the elusive 
morel, there are lots of theories about 
where and how to find sheds. I’ve 
found slender white antlers lying in 
grassy open fields as well as nestled 
amid the leaf litter in the woods. I 
found one shed under a hedge apple 
tree in the bare dark dirt, its stark 
whiteness like a beaeon on the ground. 

Our antler obsession is purely 
deeorative. We eolleet and display 
them in a large wooden bowl on our 


“There are 
worse things 
than spending a 
day hiking with 
an eager dog 
erisserossing the 
ground in front 
of you.” 


kitehen island. (We admit to buying 
them at shops and online, so we don’t 
limit the hunt to woods and fields.) 

Antlers are beautiful — they are 
smooth and eool, like alabaster. 

And unlike ivory (whieh is from 
nonshedding tusks), sheds are 
from a sustainable resouree. As I 
arrange our shed eolleetion in their 
wooden bowl, it makes me think of 
Gaston, the eharaeter in Disney’s 
Beauty and the Beast, who uses 
“antlers in all my deeorating.” 

And now we have a professional 
shed hunter living under our roof. 

So in the erisp mornings of early 
spring, Doug and I will head out 
into the woods aeeompanied by our 
rubber-antler-trained dog. Pilot. 
Together we will eomb the woods 
and fields in seareh of east-off antlers 


from whitetail deer. And if we eome up 
empty-handed, that’s eool, too. There 
are worse things than spending a day 
hiking with an eager dog erisserossing 
the ground in front of you. 



Introducing 
Our Exclusive 
Large-Flowering 
Lily Mix 

Add considerable star power to your 
garden with the showy, fragrant 
blooms of our beautiful Ovation 
Large-Flowering Lily Mix. Each 
collection includes 8 varieties of 
top-quality Orienpet Lilies in a har- 
monious mix of red, white, pink, and 
yellow. Held atop sturdy stems, these 
grand jewels of the summer garden 
look as marvelous in the mixed border 
as they do in vases. Be sure to plant 
extra for cutting. 24 bulbs, 3 of each 
color, not labeled. 

WhiteFlowerFarm.com 

1 - 855 - 326-9808 

Ovation Large-Flowering Lily Mix 
Item S920613 

24 bulbs $39 | 48 bulbs $74, plus shipping 
Please use Source Code 5S928 

White Flower Farm 

PLANTSMEN SINCE I95O 


PLANTINGS 


Written by Ruth Rogers Clausen 


Magnolia Mystique 

These ancrent plants are among the most 
popular garden shrubs and trees. 


THE NEXT TIME YOU inhale the 
sweet fragranee of magnolia blossoms, 
eonsider this: Fossil remains of 
magnolias have been identified and 
dated to millions of years ago, a time 
when dinosaurs walked the Earth. This 
realization makes the heady seent of 
magnolias even more intoxieating. 

Named for the Freneh doetor and 
botanist Pierre Magnol, magnolias 
have the largest flowers and leaves of 
any hardy tree. They ean grow to an 
impressive 8o feet tall. They belong 
to the Magnoliaceae, a primitive 
family that also ineludes tulip poplar 
(Liriodendron) and similar Miehelia, 
both prized for their timber. The 125 
or so speeies have a disparate natural 
range, from eastern Asia to the 
Malaysian Arehipelago, and in eastern 
North Ameriea from southern Canada 
south through Florida to Mexieo, the 
West Indies, and Central Ameriea. 

In these plaees they thrive in light 
woodlands, in serubby areas, and along 
damp riverbanks. 


From an evolutionary point of view, 
these flowering plants are eonsidered 
aneient, as are eonifers, with whieh 
they share some traits. For example, 
many magnolia speeies are evergreen; 
they also have a woody, eentral eonelike 
strueture of seed-bearing earpels. In 
magnolias, flower parts that normally 
would be eonsidered sepals and petals 
are impossible to differentiate and are 
ealled tepals. Without proteetive sepals, 
the buds are enelosed in deeiduous 
fuzzy perules (look-alike sepals). The 
tepals, held in two whorls of three to 
six eaeh, surround a spiral of stamens 
and the earpel eone. When the seeds 
ripen, the earpels split, exposing pink, 
red, or orange seeds, eaeh attaehed to 
a hairlike strand on whieh they dangle 
in the wind for effleient seed dispersal. 
Pollination is the work of primitive 
flower beetles that aeeess the open 
blooms with easy-to-reaeh pollen (when 
magnolias evolved, bees and butterflies 
had not, although they get in the aet 
today). Although laeking neetar, the 
flowers produee abundant supplies of 
nutrient-rieh pollen. 

Many speeies and numerous 
hybrids and eultivars find their way 
into gardens today, where they are 
appreeiated for showy, elegant, and 
often fragrant flowers. Cup- or saueer- 
shape, ehaliee- or star-shape, the large 
blooms are mostly held ereet. Flowers 
appear before or with the young 
foliage in deeiduous speeies, but most 
evergreen and a few deeiduous ones 
bloom later. Leaves are oval to oblong. 
Evergreen foliage is leathery and deep 
green, often deeorated with a rusty-red 
indumentum of hairs on the undersides; 
some speeies display yellow fall eolor. 

Continued on page 12 
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Banana magnolia (Magnolia figo) 


Magnolia x loebneri ‘Leonard Messel 


Magnolia virginiana ‘Jim Wilson' 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Harass gardenstore 


select offer | get it here first 


Container Gardening 

MADE EASY 


ORDER TODAY: 

Call White Flower Farm 

1 - 800 - 420-2852 

REFER TO CODE CGS07 

ORDER ONLINE: 

BHGGardenStore.com 



HIGH-PERFORMING 

HYDRANGEA 

Hydrangea paniculata Fire Light® is an 
exceptionally hardy selection and blooms 
reliably even in cold climates! It begins its 
flower show in midsummer with abundant, 
pure white blooms that gradually turn 
deep reddish pink, exhibiting the full 
spectrum of color until fall. The strong 
stems support these large, 12-16” flower 
heads without flopping. It’s truly beautiful 
in a border or foundation planting, 
becoming a well-branched shrub reaching 
4-6’ tall. Give this easy-care hydrangea full 
sun to partial shade and average garden 
soil. A Proven Winners® variety. 

Ships in a 2 quart pot at the proper time 
for spring planting in your zone, weather 
permitting. Recommended for Zones 4-8 
S8fW. Item MM063163, $24.95, plus 
shipping. 



FAVORITE HUMMINGBIRD 
COLLECTION 

A customer favorite for nearly a decade, our exclusive 
Hummingbird annual collection has plenty of pink, 
coral, and red shades that will draw hummingbirds in 
for closer inspection. Their sweet reward lies within 
the blooms of Fuchsia ‘Billy Green.’ Two plants of 
Begonia Dragon Wing'^’^ Pink, and one each of Coleus 
ColorBlaze® Keystone Kopper™, Coleus ‘Strawberry 
Drop,’ Fuchsia ‘Billy Green,’ and Ipomoea batatas 
‘Margarita.’ 

Ships in 3” pots at the proper time for spring planting 
in your zone, weather permitting. Item MM087119, 
$45.00, plus shipping. 


Order early; quantities are limited and are reserved on a first-come, first-served basis. 



PLANTINGS 


Continued from page lo 

GROWING AND MAINTENANCE: 
Magnolias thrive in slightly acid, rich 
fertile soil that is high in moisture - 
retaining humus. Amend most soils 
liberally with well-rotted compost or 
organic material at planting time, along 
with extra grit to facilitate improved 
drainage in heavy clay soils. A sunny 
or very lightly shaded position is best, 
avoiding frost pockets (the flowers turn 
black if frosted) or very windy places. 
Since most woody plants are grown in 
containers today, either spring or fall 
planting is acceptable; avoid summer 
plantings that might dry out. Be alert 
for plants that have been greenhouse- 
raised but not hardened off; new growth 
is vulnerable to frost damage. Dig a 
large, wide hole for the carefully teased 
roots; backfill, firm, and water well. 

PRUNING: Apart from routine pruning 
of dead, damaged, diseased, or dying 
branches, it is seldom necessary to 
prune evergreen species. Spring- 
bloomers may be trimmed after bloom 
in late spring to early summer. Be sure 
to prune young magnolias to encourage 
upward growth. 


IN THE GARDEN: The size of your 
garden will determine which magnolias 
to grow and where to put them. In 
large landscapes, they can be massed 
in the distance, planted as specimens 
in lawns or parkland, or planted as an 
allee. Choose species or selections that 
need space to display their elegance 
in a wider landscape, such as southern 
magnolia (M. grandijiord), cucumber 
tree (M. acuminata), or M. campbellii. In 
smaller settings, magnolias do well in 
mixed borders and shrub collections. 

M. ‘Ricki’, M. ‘Jane’, and many saucer 
magnolia (M. x soulangeana) cultivars 
are appropriate. Avoid areas that receive 
constant cultivation, as brittle magnolia 
roots resent disturbance. For decks, 
patios, and sunrooms, magnolias are 
amenable to growing in containers. Star 
(M. stellata) cultivars and ‘Ann’ hybrid 
magnolias, along with ‘Little Gem’ 
southern magnolia are good subjects. 

Be sure the container size is large 
enough to accommodate the plant’s 
quite rapid growth. Protect the roots 
from baking in summer and freezing 
in winter. 

For more information, see Resources on page no. 


Jl 

Star magnolia 
(Magnolia stellata) 



Common name: Magnolia 
Botanical name: Magnolia 
species, hybrids, and cultivars 

Hardiness: Zones 3-9 
Conditions: Most magnolias 
prefer a sunny or lightly shaded 
spot where soil is damp but well- 
drained, with plenty of humus 
to retain water. Some species 
thrive in drier conditions. 

Bloom time: Late spring 
to early summer 

Height: 8-70 feet; to 50 feet wide, 
depending on species and cultivar 
Best feature: The evergreen 
species are noted for their 
beautiful leathery, dark green 
leaves, often with a thick 
indumentum of rusty hairs on 
the underside. Magnolia blooms 
are mostly waxy with tepals (no 
differentiation between petals and 
sepals). Shape varies by species: 
cup- or saucer-shape, sometimes 
both together; or star- or goblet- 
shape, mostly in white, pinks, and 
purples. Yellow-flower selections 
are less common. Flowers of 
many magnolias are fragrant. 


Magnolia Magic for Different Seasons 


LATE-BLOOMING, 

EVERGREEN 


SPRING-BLOOMING, 

DECIDUOUS 

M. ‘Butterflies’ has cup-shape, 
pale yellow 4- to 5-inch flowers 
with red stamens. Blooms on 
young plants. 

M. ‘Elizabeth’ is slow-growing 
to 30 feet. Soft yellow cup 
flowers to 6 inches across at 
leaf-break. Perhaps the best- 
known yellow. Zones 6-9. 

M. ‘Galaxy’ has 3- to 5-inch 
purplish-pink chalice flowers 
before the leaves. 40 feet tall. 
Zones 6-9. 

M. ‘Gold Star’ is very early 
blooming with pale creamy- 
yellow stars. Good for limited 
space. 15 feet. Zones 4-9. 

M. ‘Jon Jon’ is widely grown 
in northern Florida. Its white 


goblets are flushed purple at 
the base and appear later than 
M. stellata or M. x soulangeana. 
Some yellow fall color. Blooms 
on young plants. Slow-growing 
to 30 feet. Zones 6-9. 

Little Girl hybrids: Bred at 
the National Arboretum, these 
hybrids bloom a little later 
and thus avoid late frosts. 

‘Jane’: Reddish-purple with 
white inside, very fragrant cup 
flowers. 12 feet. ‘Randy’: Purple 
stars with white inside. 10 feet. 
‘Pinkie’: Light-purplish to pink 
flowers, white within. 10 feet. All 
Zones 5-9. 

M. X loebneri (M. kobus x M. 
stellata) Star-shape fragrant 
flowers 3-5 inches across, 
mostly white but sometimes 


purple outside. To 30 feet. 
Zones 5-9. ‘Leonard Messel’ 
and ‘Merrill’ are reliable 
cultivars. 

M. stellata — Star magnolia. 
Star-shape, erect, fragrant 
white flowers to 5 inches 
across, with 12-15 tepals. 

To 20 feet tall. Zones 4-8. 
‘Centennial’ and ‘Royal Star’ 
are fine cultivars. 

M. virginiana — Sweetbay, 
swamp magnolia. 
Semievergreen in warm 
regions. Deep cup-shape, 
creamy-white, strongly lemon- 
scented flowers. To 30 feet. 
Zones 6-9. 


M. grandiflora — Southern 
magnolia, bull bay. Fragrant, 
goblet-shape, pure-white 
flowers and glossy, leathery, 
deep green leaves. To 60 feet. 
Zones 7-9. ‘Bracken’s Brown 
Beauty’ and ‘Edith Bogue’ are 
popular cultivars. 
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^ Wrif ten by Anne Saver 




me Spread of 
_ tarling 

Adaptable and resourceful, 

the European starling has been so successfully 

introduced around the world that it is considered 


an invasive bird in North America. 


■i 


IT’S ALMOST FASHIONABLE to 
love starlings now. I know, it’s like 
the people who make you feel guilty 
for not loving a pit bull. If you still 
think those eute starling faees 
might open their jaws and go for 
your dog’s jugular (as they’ve done 
three times for my dog, Wolfie), 
you’ll probably be thought of as one 
of those uninformed humans who 
want to shoot starlings at the bird 
feeder. I eonfess I’ve thought of 
shooting them myself, when they 
mob the woodpeckers trying to 
get a little much-needed fuel at the 
suet feeders in winter and spring 
when there isn’t much to eat. And it 
would be legal because the starling 
is an exotic invasive species, but 
with my aim. I’d probably shoot the 
woodpecker by mistake. 

Besides, you have to admire 
this bird’s wily intelligence and 
communal nature. I’ve watched 
four or five starlings gang up on a 
big red-bellied woodpecker from 
both front and behind as he tries to 
get a meal. 

Not as timid as the smaller 
downy or hairy woodpeckers, our 
red-bellied fellow is a little bigger 
than the starlings, and his beak 
is longer. I’ve watched him use it 
fearlessly, jabbing at the mob like 


Zorro, while clutching the cage 
with his strong toes. But eventually, 
outnumbered and exhausted, he 
flies off with an empty belly. 

It’s only when these black birds, 
which are spotted white in fall 
and winter and acquire a beautiful 
greenish-purple sheen during 
breeding season, are finished 
pigging out that the rest of the birds 
get to eat. (The cardinals perch in 
the forsythia, the nuthatches and 
chickadees in the chestnut tree.) 
And we run out to fill the feeders. 

I have to admit that I love the 
starling’s voice. At first light, I 
hear their characteristic whistles, 

AND WHO CAN DENY 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL VOICES? 
COUSIN TO THE MYNAH 
BIRD, THEY MIMIC NOT 
ONLY THE SONGS OF 
OTHER BIRDS BUT ALSO 
TRAFFIC NOISE, SIRENS, 
AND HUMAN SPEECH. 

chortlings, whirrs, and zssts! as 
they build their nests and get down 
to the task of rearing the next 
generation of bully birds under the 
eaves of our barn every spring. (We 
sleep in a loftlike apartment in the 
barn, so their rustling and chatter 
are quite close.) 


Or “rebuild” their nests, I 
should say. From a third to half 
of the females return to the same 
nesting site every year. It’s the male 
that begins the process, carrying 
some grass or even a feather into 
the bower (this guy knows what 
counts), then perching on a nearby 
electric line or roof ridge and lifting 
and lowering his shiny black wings 
while whistling and singing his head 
off to catch his lady’s attention. If 
she accepts him as her mate, the 
female helps build their sloppy 
nest, often removing half the stuff 
her guy has brought in, until it’s up 
to her standards. 

Which leads me to the worst 
part: Like the loathsome English 
sparrow, starlings will often destroy 
the nests, including eggs and 
nestlings, of less aggressive birds, 
such as tree swallows, woodpeckers, 
and bluebirds, in order to lay their 
own eggs — from four to seven 
pretty blue ones — in the same 
cavity. They will even destroy one 
another’s nests, fighting to the 
death over a favored site. As others 
have said, the European or common 
starling (Sturnus vulgaris) is a lot 
like white settlers who first stepped 
on the pristine shores of North 
America and proceeded to kill 
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anything that stood in their way. 

Some too European starlings 
were released in Central Park in 
1890 by a misguided group called 
the American Acclimatization 
Society, which wanted to introduce 
into the New World every bird 
Shakespeare mentioned in his plays 
and verse. The starling is mentioned 
at the beginning of Henry IV, when 
Hotspur, angered that the king has 
refused to pay the ransom that 
would release his brother-in-law 
Mortimer from prison, decides 
he will drive the king mad with a 
bird: “Nay, I’ll have a starling shall 
be taught to speak nothing but 
‘Mortimer.’” 

Since that first release in New 
York City, European starlings have 
increased to about 200 million birds 
all over the lower 48 states, most of 
Canada, and eastern Alaska. They 
plague cities and towns with their 
corrosive droppings, cause planes 
to crash — they get sucked into the 
engines — and eat or otherwise wreak 
800 million dollars’ worth of damage 
to crops each year. They not only 
love the crops, but they steal food 
from cattle troughs. The nervy birds 
bathe in the cattle’s water and perch 
on their backs. 

Flocks of 40 at a time will descend 
on our bird feeders and gobble up the 
sunflower seeds, even opening the 
feeders to release the supply onto the 
ground for a frenzy of feeding. They 
are as clever as crows, too, and they 
often open the suet cages, flying off 
with great chunks of peanut-butter- 
laden fat and cornmeal. 

Their voracious appetites have 
a good side, as Rachel Carson, who 
championed starlings, reminded her 
readers in Silent Spring. The biologist 
who awakened the world to the 
dangers of DDT captured the curious 
waddle of the bird, which does not 


hop, but “hurries with jerky steps 
about the farms and gardens in the 
summer time, carrying more than 
100 loads of destructive insects per 
day to his screaming offspring.” 

Starlings have another advantage. 
Their powerful jaw muscles can 
open their bills wide rather than 
simply clamping them shut, which 
helps excavate grubs and beetles 
from lawns and fields (and open 
bird feeders). And who can deny 
their beautiful voices? Cousin to the 
mynah bird, they mimic not only the 
songs of other birds but also traffic 
noise, sirens, and human speech. 
Many people who adopt starlings — 
usually baby birds fallen from 
nests — teach them to say things like 
'“Kiss me,” “Whatcha doin’?” and 
“Good boy!” 

Starlings are also good at 
mimicking human tunes. Poppy, who 
fell out of his nest at the Dallas-Fort 
Worth airport, was adopted by flight 
attendant Lisa Dragonetti of Tampa, 
who taught him how to whistle 
“Dixie” and a little bit of Mozart’s 
Fine Kleine Naehtmusik. 

Mozart had his own pet starling, 
which famously sang a few bars 
of the last movement of the Piano 
Coneerto No. 17 in G Major — in G 
sharp. Mozart thought it so clever 
that he transcribed it. He may 



THE NEST IS KIND OF 
A SLOPPY MESS OF 
GRASSES, FEATHERS, EVEN 
PLASTIC, NOT THE TIDY 
LITTLE WOVEN BASKETS 
THAT BLUEBIRDS MAKE. 

also have composed his sextet Em 
musikaliseher Spass (A Musical Joke) 
as an ode to his pet’s propensity to 
sing off-key. 

And who cannot be thrilled 
by the murmurations of starlings 
when thousands are migrating in 
spring and fall? They rise in a cloud 
from trees and fields, swirling and 
turning, spiraling down and up 
like dark tornados. Physicists are 
fascinated by their precision, each 
starling spaced a wingspan from 
the other, shifting and turning in an 
instant, at some unknown signal, 
perhaps an alarm sounded at the 
sighting of some falcon or hawk. 

So, as much as I want to loathe 
this pesky bird, I sit down on my 
garden wall and love it. 
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Here's your chance to see your garden 
I ■ ■ in the pages of Country Garden f magazine. 



Gctfwle^ijAwowfe 


WE WANT TO SEE YOUR 
OUTDOOR DREAM ESCAPE! 

Send us photos and the story 
behind your inspirational 
garden or garden room. 


Dc/cwifiiiic: 

September 30, 2015 

Contest open to U.S. and Canadian residents. 


GUIDELINES 

Only annateur gardeners are eligible for awards; 
participants cannot earn their living from gardening, 
landscaping, or Interior design. Gardens that have 
received other national gardening honors or awards, 
or have been featured In a national magazine, are 
Ineligible. Please retain an original copy of your 
complete entry for your records; materials will not be 
returned. Images from entries may be shared online. 

DEADLINE 

Submissions must be received by September 30, 
2015. Award winners will be selected by Country 
Gardens editors to be featured In a future Issue. 


WHAT TO SEND 

Send us your name, address, and telephone number, 
as well as color photographs, color printouts, or digital 
photos of your garden, a rough landscape plan, and 
a brief description of your garden or garden room. 


By submitting photos, you grant Meredith Corporation the 
right to publish the photos In any medium whatsoever 
(now existing or hereinafter created) and In all forms of 
marketing and advertising, now or at any time In the future. 


WHERE TO SEND IT 

Garden Awards, Code: CG 
Country Gardens 
1716 Locust St. 

Des Moines, lA 50309-3023 
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Avoid blisters and strain with these cool new ergonomic tools and 

products for the yard. ^ 


TO kCACHt 

Anyone wbc hK [rjcd to 
a^ni rr-irc sinews 

the challenges to arms. 
5houH€K!5.i and nect. To 
rtu' rt-4Cufl: thiibypasf. 
pfwner/brantb iaw with a 
cetijiilOfKf aluit^'rlym if ftf' 
that enends to u feet. 
AIrShoc impact" 
rcii^r.irtT s* ip« help 
you hold on direct 
thtf adiw^iable pvvot' 
h«dd while 3 branch 
hoot reduces fatigue. 
Microtwjn 

prevents the growth 
of bocDcria and fungus 
Ht the b5»de. 

Scotts ultimate Non- 
Stick 7 :tartlgin Sotvded 
Telcscoprc Pruner.iSaw — 
UtKT.rj Oepot; fwrru’dt-pS^ 
.corn; 


TWO-FACED 

Two-in-one tools make 
toiling in the dirt less 
cumbersome, especially 
when they have an 
ergonomic grip and 
no-slip handle. $9.99; 
ComfortGEL Hoe & 
Cultivator — Corona; 
coronatoolsusa.com; 
800/ 847-7863 


HAND BREAK 'W ^ 

Strong and sharp, ^ 

these blades are ^ 

five times harder than 
steel and stay sharper 
longer than other pruners. 

It easily switches from an 
anvil to ratchet pruner with 
AirShoc ergonomic grip. 
What’s more, the nonstick 
blades resist resins and 
other sticky residues. 
$14.99; Scotts Ultimate 
Non-stick Titanium Dual- 
Action Pruner — Home 
Depot; homedepotcom; 
800/466-3337 


THEBIGSCChOP 
uiisjursfstci-capaciiy 
sccop makes quick wor-l; 
of tranif erring spil. 
mulch, btrdMed,or O'.'en 
iCc melt. The-ipcciaJ 
cfgcirvamic handle keepi 
it comfortable'. $ii.gi 9 ; 
ComfortGEL Enfra 
Large Scoop— Corona; 
corijtratoot^iisit.coftti 
ecio,/£47. 7063 
~ — 


SNIP IN COMFORT 

To absorb the 
pressure of repetitive 
squeezing motions, this 
garden scissors has 
comfortable slip-proof 
handles. The stainless- 
steel blades are ideal 
for lighter pruning jobs, 
such as cutting twine 
or herbs and flowers. 
$11.99; Good Grips 
Garden Scissors — 0 X 0 ; 
oxo.com; 800/545-4411 


LIFT & LOAD 

This wheelbarrow/dolly 
combo can lift, carry, and 
move almost anything 
around the yard while 
lightening every load 
with its two oversize, 
balanced wheels that 
make 300 pounds feel 
more like 25. The tub 
shape concentrates the 
center of gravity directly 
over the wheels so it will 
not tip over. The cart is 
narrow enough to pass 
through fence gates 
and doors. It also comes 
with a sturdy mesh sling, 
steel rings, and cylinder- 
holding accessories to 
help you carry the heavy 
stuff, such as propane 
tanks, potted trees, 
and boulders. $159.90; 
AeroCart- 


EASE THE JOURNEY 

Getting on your 
knees — and back up 
again — just got easier. 
This kneeler gives you 
extra-stable support. 
Welded, wobble-free 
supports are topped 
by ergonomic Radius 
handles to increase 
leverage and reduce 
strain on hands and 
wrists. The thick 
contoured foam pad 
cradles knees while 
you work. $69.95; 
GardenEase Kneeler — 
Gardener’s Supply 
Co.; gardeners.com; 
800/876-5520 


HOW WE ROLL 

No pkorE b?rid ihg BVaf T6 
goafver fruit acid nuts with 
This cool, whlih ccill«'Li 
with a cpjick- rowing 
motion as the flexible 

ivjt'csof tapTurt; 

small objects G'H che 
griuocj Tcn-niptyj ^inply 
spread The wires and 
dump. $^4; Nut Sc Fruit 
Gschc-rff — Ldi? VjJIry; 

eocni'eji-s»s8 


■WORX; 
worx.com; 866/354-9679 


Continued on page 18 
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Enter daily for your chance to WIN a John Deere S240 Sport Tractor 

PLUS a pull behind utility cart valued at $200! 

To enter or more visit: 


BHG.com/Deeregiveaway 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN. Subject to Official Rules at www. BHG.com/Deeregiveaway. The Better 
Homes and Gardens Perfect Lawn Sweepstakes with John Deere begins at 12:01 a.m. CT on 02/01/15 and ends at 11:59 p.m. CT 
on 05/31/15. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States, and the District of Columbia, 21 years or older. Limit one (1) entry per 
person and per email address per day. Void where prohibited. Sponsor: Meredith Corporation. 


Q John Deere 
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SQUEEZE RELIEF 

Give control to one finger 
and eliminate stress to the 
hand, especially beneficial 
for arthritic hands. 

The One-Touch nozzle 
relieves hand fatigue 
from watering over long 
periods and comes in 
avariety of options, 
including fan nozzle and 
rain wand. Prices start at 
$15.49; One Touch Hose 
Nozzle — Dramm; 
amazon.com 


WITHIN REACH 

Take the challenge out of 
watering hanging baskets 
and filling bird feeders 
with this handy pulley. 

An internal ratcheting 
mechanism locks or 
releases at any height 
with a simple tug. $14.95; 
Hanging Basket Pulley — 
Lee Valley; /eeva//e/.com; 
’ _ 800/267-8735 


TIGHT SPACES 

Narrow enough to work 
between shrubs or behind 
outdoor furniture, this 
long-handled rake enables 
the gardener to tidy those 
normally hard-to-reach 
nooks and crannies in the 
yard. $9.98; Ames 8-inch 
Poly Shrub Rake — Home 
Depot; homedepotcom; 
800/466-3337 


LIFT & SUPPORT 

Designed to reduce fatigue 
by distributing the weight 
of weed trimmers and other 
large power tools over 
your upper body, this sling 
also comes with vibration- 
dampening technology. 

A quick-release comfort 
strap and contoured design 
help keep you comfortable. 
$26.50; Comfort-Tech Weed 
Trimmer &. Utility Sling — 
Lee Valley; leevalley.com; 
800/267-8735 


THE LEAF TACO 

Clean up the yard in half 
the time with this handy 
device that makes raking and 
garden cleanup remarkably 
easier. Simply bend the 
giant circle into a taco shape 
and secure, rake in your 
leaves or debris, then tip 
into the bag or bin. The Leaf 
Loader fits any bag or can 
and pops open and folds 
flat in seconds. How could 
something so simple be so 
novel? $29.95 (plus $9.95 
shipping and handling); Leaf 
Loader — leafloader.com; 


BIG SPACES 

For those large, open areas 
of the yard, this oversize yet 
lightweight rake makes you 

$14,95; Ames 
zfi^inch Sceifl -HarMile Aoly 
Lfaf Rrtlie^Horw 
frompdepoLram; 


JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 

Why lug a collection of 
tools around the garden 
when this titanium 

boridwt rool - j 

Features a trgweV jjHj 

rr.in^pl;in;bL'vde 
With f err:»t«<d edge, 
a notch for Cutting 
twiire, 

[ipt a measuring 
I'uie, .) sharp 
Straight 
to cut Sod? Bui 

there's BH 

mote! It also '^’1 

haiMicrobiUl (0 " 

help prei^ent the 
growth of bacteria 
andf(iJsgusL$i3;7S; ,, 
Mirade-Gro Hon 
Hwi Multi-Tool-' 

Hopte l^epoL; 
horn edepDf .Com; 


ENGINEERED ‘J 

FOR POWER 

This lopper maximizes 
the way a body interacts 
with a tool. An elliptical 
gear with an integrated 
cam mechanism optimizes 
power, providing more 
cutting strength than a 
standard single-pivot tool 
to help reduce fatigue. 

The blade design balances 
sharpness, strength, 
low friction, and rust 
resistance. Enlarged handle 
grips improve control 
and help prevent blisters. 
$38.99; PowerGearz 
Lopper — Fiskars; fiskars 
.com; 866/348-5661 


GET t 

AROUND EASIER 

Forget those tipsy 
wheelbarrow loads with 
this garden cart. Large 
bicycle-style wheels allow 
for easy rolling over rough 
ground, and the unique 
grip design makes it easier 
to maneuver and dump 
without losing control. 
$84.97; Ames Total Control 
Garden Cart — Home Depot; 
homedepotcom; 
800/466-3337 


SMOOTH CUTTING 

A day of trimming woody 
stems calls for a nonslip soft 
grip and hardened Teflon- 
coated steel blades designed 
for heavy-duty pruning jobs 
on branches up to % inch 
in diameter. $11.99; Good 
Grips Bypass Pruner — 0 X 0 ; 


EASY CARRYING 

Lugging heavy bags of 
mulch and soil becomes 
convenient with this 
genius clip. Not only 
does it cinch bags 
safely closed to prevent 
spillage, but it also makes 
transporting opened 
bags around the garden 
much easier. $14.95; Bag 
Clip — The Handy Camel; 
thehandycamel.com; 
816/651-2568 


Goto BHG.com/GardenWin 

from now until May 12, 2015 
foryourchance to win ourfavorite garden 
tools like those shown here. 

Daily Sweeps entry details on page in. 
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Train at home to 

Work at Home 

Be a Medical Coding & Billing Specialist 


10 Years- 


5 Years 

I 

1 
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|| 
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*U.S. Dept, of Labor projects significant 
growth for Medical Coding & Billing 


Nationally accredited. You can 
be ready to work in as little as 
four months! 

Our experts train you step by step to 
perform the job of a qualified Medical 
Coding & Billing Specialist. Everything is 
explained in easy-to-understand language 
with plenty of examples. You learn 
exactly what to do and how to do it! You 
can graduate in as little as four months 
and be ready to take your first step into 
this exciting, high-income career. 

Get a Job or Your Money Back 

We are so confident in 
our Certificate Programs 
that we give you our 
Success Promise®: When 
you complete your course 
and our Success Promise® 
program, you will get a job within six months 
or we will give you all of your money back. 
Visit our website for full information. 


Take the first step to earning up to $44,000 a year!* 

Now you can train in the comfort of your own home to work in a medical office, or 
from home as your experience and skills increase. Make great money... up to $44,000 a 
year with experience! It's no secret, healthcare providers need Medical Coding & Billing 
Specialists. In fact, the U.S. Department of Labor projects a significant increase in demand 
for specialists doing coding and billing for medical offices! 

No previous medical experience 
required. Compare the money 
you can make! 

Coders earn great money because they make 
a lot of money for the people they work 
for. Entering the correct codes on medical 
claims can mean the difference in thousands 



* ♦ 



^(•Your classes were very informative. 
I am currently hilling... we are 
negotiating a coding position at this 
time. I have already recommended 
[you] to my coworkers. 
Catherine S., CO 


of dollars in profits for doctors, hospitals 
and clinics. Since each and every medical 
procedure must be coded and billed, there's 
plenty of work available for well-trained 
Medical Coding & Billing Specialists. 

Work-at-Home 
Advantage Check List 

^ Be home for your family 

V Be your own boss 

V Choose your own hours 

SAVE MONEY! 

V No day care, commute, or 
office wardrobe/lunches 

V Possible tax breaks 
Tuition discount for eligible 
military and their spouses 

V Military education benefits 
& MyCAA approved 


Get FREE Facts! 1-800-388-8765 Sb 2 A 35 

14 ^ 14 ^ 14 ^. uscieducation. com/CGD35 

Or mail this coupon today! 

Accredited • Affordable • Approved 


U.S. Career Institute® 

2001 Lowe St., Dept. CGDB2A35 
Fort Collins, CO 80525 


YES! 



Rush me my free information package with complete details on training at home to be a 
Medical Coding & Billing Specialist. I understand there is absolutely no cost and no obligation. 

Age 

Apt 

Zip 


Name 

Address 


E-mail 


State _ 
Phone 



By mailing this form, I am giving my express written consent for U.S. Career Institute and Weston Group Schools to mail, email, call or text me using automated technology 
about educational services and future offers at the information provided above, including my wireless number. I understand that I am not required to provide this consent to 
attend U.S. Career Institute. As an alternative to providing this consent, you may call us at 866-250-6851. 

The Original Career School® with over 30 years of education excellence! 

*with experience, based on figures from U.S. Dept, of Labor's BLS website 
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BREAKING GROUND 



JOE REYNOLDS AND JUDITH 
WINFREY sink their hands into 
rows of rich soil every day in the 
often-blistering Georgia heat. They’re 
literally cultivating new life in concrete 
jungles and connecting consumers 
with growers, with each other, and 
ultimately with the land. 

The husband-and-wife 
entrepreneurs lease several acres near 
downtown Atlanta from a homeowners 
association, land set aside for residents 
years ago as a working organic farm 
known as Gaia Gardens. There, the 
couple operates one of the largest 
Community Supported Agriculture 
farms in metro Atlanta, with more than 
too members who buy seasonal food 
each week directly from their business, 
called Love Is Love Farm. 

“What sets this farm apart is its 
urban-agriculture concept,” Reynolds 
says. “People in the heart of the city can 
experience farming firsthand.” 

That happens in several ways. 

Every week at the Decatur-area farm. 


Written and produced by Danny C. Flanders 
Photography by Erica George Dines 


The New 
American Farmer 

An Atlanta couple is on a mission to reconnect city folk 
with locally grown food and those who tend the land. 




members come to the farm to pick up 
fresh seasonal fruits, vegetables, and 
herbs. While at the farm or at the East 
Atlanta Village Farmers Market, where 
the couple also sells their produce, 
there’s a rich teaching opportunity in 
this close farmer-consumer relationship 
about how that tasty food was grown. 

A certified organic farmer, Reynolds 
grows more than 40 different crops 
annually using environmentally 
responsible agricultural practices. 
Those practices include crop rotation, 
cover-cropping, and labor-intensive — 
but, to the couple, rewarding — hand- 
weeding, seeding, and harvesting. 
Within the garden are 12 different 
fields, each about 5,000 square feet, 
with crops swapped out annually to 
avoid insect and fertility problems. 
“We’re using traditional farm methods, 
but there’s a humungous diversity in 
what is grown,” he says, citing crops 
ranging from arugula, basil, beans, and 
tomatoes to figs, muscadine grapes, 
strawberries, and watermelons. “We 


try to grow as many things as we can 
without being overwhelmed.” 

Reynolds and Winfrey, assisted by 
several workers and volunteers, grow 
all crops from seed, with transplants 
started in their greenhouse. Reynolds 
was even awarded a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture grant to study whether 
plastic-covered hoop houses conserve 
water and heat. He’s been able to 
jump-start cucumbers and tomatoes 
earlier in the growing season using this 
method — one of many experiments 
in the five years since moving Love Is 
Love Farm to Gaia Gardens. Before 
that, the couple operated their farm in 
nearby Douglas County but was forced 
to move when the farm was ravaged 
by a flood. “This has all been a real 
personal growth experience for both 
Joe and me,” says Winfrey, an Atlanta 
native. “We’ve seen people change and 
do some really productive things.” 

Reynolds, a self- described “military 
brat” who moved around a lot and 
studied anthropology in college. 
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first got interested in gardening 
while working on a eoffee farm in El 
Salvador. “Until then, I knew nothing 
about working outside or working 
with my hands,” he says. “But I found 
I liked it so mueh that when I moved 
baek to the States I took a part-time 
job working on an organie farm. So I 
guess I’m like what they eall ‘the new 
Ameriean farmer.’ The farm allows 
me to feed people fresh, healthy food. 
I’m aiding the environment. And it 
allows someone like me, with limited 
resourees, to do what I love — to farm.” 

What he loves even more is the rapid 
rate at whieh the loeal-food movement 
has grown. “It’s just exploded in the last 
five to lo years,” Reynolds says. “It’s 
now a part of eity planning, allowing 
for urban farms. Sehool systems finally 
have a way to get loeal food into their 
eafeterias, and it’s more aeeessible to 
the poor through food stamps. The 
bottom line is that more and more 
people are passionate about forming a 
relationship with their food souree.” 

For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 





OPPOSITE, FAR LEFT: Judith Winfrey and Joe 
Reynolds monitor the progress on crops at Love Is 
Love Farm, the Community Supported Agriculture 
(CSA) farm that the couple started on 5 acres leased 
from a neighborhood homeowners association. 

There, they experiment with a wide variety of fruits, 
vegetables, and herbs, including bell peppers. Actress 
Jane Fonda, a part-time Atlantan, is a big fan of the 
farm and encouraged the couple to seek a grant for 
their business, Reynolds says. ABOVE: Reynolds’ small 
staff helps harvest, clean, and package vegetables for 
the weekly share pickups by CSA members. BELOW 
LEFT: Reynolds uses his tractor — one of the farm’s 
few pieces of equipment — for doing some of the 
heavy-duty work. “I knew nothing about working 
outside or working with my hands when I got into 
farming,” he says. 





WEEKEND GARDENER 


Written and produced by Marty Ross 
Photography by Karla Conrad 


Home Tweet Home 


Here's a bird-friendly project just in time for spring. 





The living roof of this 
birdhouse from Rebecca’s 
Bird Gardens in Missouri 
is about 12x6 inches 
across and 2 inches deep 
and packed full of potting 
soil. Co-owner Rebecca 
Nickols planted it with 
several different kinds of 
hardy sedum, which she 
grows herself in raised 
beds in her garden. The 
various species she grows 
are widely available and 
are all hardy to Zone 3. 


Country 



If there were LEED eertifieation for 
energy-effieient and environmentally 
friendly birdhouse and bird-feeder 
designs, Rebeeea Niekols would 
qualify for a platinum award — with 
extra points for style. 

Rebeeea was looking for a ereative 
outlet from her job as an intensive- 
eare nurse in Strafford, Missouri, 
near Springfield, when she eame 
up with the idea of making a living- 
roof birdhouse. Her garden, full 
of flowers, vegetables, and mature 
trees, was already eertified as a 
National Wildlife Federation habitat 
and a Monareh Waystation, but she 
wanted to do more. She partieipated 
in a elass on living wreaths made 
with sueeulents, “and it just kind of 
sparked an interest,” she says. 

Rebeeea’s green-roof birdhouse, 
planted with hardy sedums, was 
designed in eollaboration with her 
husband, Jeff, an eleetrophysiology 
lab nurse. After they made the first 
birdhouse, “I said, ‘You know, people 
would like this,’” Rebeeea says, and 
the eouple launehed a hobby business, 
Rebeeea’s Bird Gardens. They sell 
their eedar birdhouses at the Farmers 
Market of the Ozarks in Springfield 
and through an Etsy shop. 

“It’s fun to have a ereative outlet, 
and it’s eompletely different from 
what I do for a living,” Rebeeea says. 
“They are polar opposites.” 



Living-roof birdhouse 

Buildings with living roofs are well-known for their ability to filter rainwater, clean and cool 
the air, and reduce energy costs. A green-roof birdhouse topped with a planting of hardy, 
no-maintenance sedums will not reduce your home’s energy bills, but it shows you’re 
environmentally up-to-date. This living-roof birdhouse — designed with a small hole for bluebirds, 
titmice, chickadees, wrens, and nuthatches — has 2 inches of planting material on the roof. A 
moisture barrier under the soil keeps the nestlings cozy and dry inside. 



• Birdhouse (these 
instructions use a 
cedar birdhouse 
from Rebecca’s Bird 
Gardens; many 
birdhouses can be 
adapted by the 
addition of strips of 
lath on the eaves 
and gables) 

• Moisture barrier 
such as roofing 
paper or plastic 

• Potting soil 

(a soilless mix) 

• Sphagnum moss 

• Poultry wire, to 
secure the potting 
soil and sphagnum 
moss on the roof 
(Rebecca Niekols 
uses 20-gauge, 
2-inch mesh wire) 

• Stapler 

• Scissors 

• Screwdriver 

• Asparagus-cutting 
tool or dandelion 
weeder 

• Sedum plants 

• Cross-section of a 
small branch to 
make a knob and a 
twig for a perch 
(optional) 

• Flowerpot for the 
birdhouse’s porch 
(optional) 

• Wood glue 
(optional) 

• Pole or pipe for 
mounting the 
birdhouse 



Step 3: Soak 
sphagnum moss 
in water for 30 
minutes to moisten it 
thoroughly. Wring it 
out with your hands, 
and then pack it thickly 
onto the soil in the 
roof. 



Step 6: With a 
screwdriver or an 
asparagus-cutting 
tool, poke even more 
sphagnum moss 
through the mesh in 
the poultry wire to fill 
any gaps or thin spots. 
You should not be able 
to see the potting soil 
underneath. 



Step 4: Staple poultry 
wire on top to hold 
the sphagnum moss 
in place. 



Step 7: Plant sedums. 
Poke the asparagus- 
cutting tool into the 
moss to make room 
for the sedum roots 
and tuck the plants 
in, firming them with 
your fingers as you go. 
Rebecca uses hardy 
sedums in her living- 
roof birdhouses. 



Step 5: Trim the 
poultry wire back to 
the edges of the roof. 



Step 8: Attach the 


knob with a screw on 
the side, so you can 
open the birdhouse to 
clean it out. The perch 
under the entry hole 
is optional. Birds don’t 
need it. 


For more information, see 
Resourees on page 110. 
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Recycled Bottle Feeder: 

Go to BHG.com/bottlefeeder 

to find out how Rebecca Niekols repurposes 
a glass bottle into a bird feeder. 




DESIGN NOT 


Written and produced by Debra Prina 
^ Photography by ^itsada ^ 


In the potager of 
landscape architect 
and kitchen garden 
designer Jennifer 
Bartley, just-picked 
carrots yield 
delicious — and 
beautiful — results. 





ABOVE LEFT: Jennifer designed her kitchen garden, or potager, in Columbus, Ohio, to create a special place for growing herbs and vegetables. It’s both 
a focal point of her garden and a pleasing landscape viewed from many rooms of her home, as well as from the deck for entertaining, which overlooks 
the garden from this perspective. “I consider this a tasting garden,” Jennifer says. “Sometimes our meals are unplanned, and we pick what’s ready that 
day.” ABOVE RIGHT: Early morning harvest: Jennifer relies on her potager to nourish her family with flavorful cooking ingredients and to nourish her 
love of beauty. She believes that useful gardens should feed the body as well as the soul. “I don’t just pick for eating. When I harvest. I’m also picking to 
put flowers in the vase,” she says. 


IF YOU ENJOY GROWING and 
harvesting the flavorful bounty of 
edibles season after season, you already 
know the value of having a kitehen 
garden, or potager. If you’re like garden 
designer and author Jennifer Bartley, 
you also believe that a food garden 
with vegetables, salad greens, 
herbs, fruits, and berries should be 
as eye-eatehing as an ornamental 
landseape or perennial border. 

Jennifer is a landseape arehiteet 
and prineipal of Granville, Ohio-based 
Ameriean Potager, a design studio 
founded on the belief that gardens 
ean be beautiful, produetive, and 
restorative. She has authored two books 
on kitehen gardens, is widely sought 
after by design elients, and is a popular 
speaker around the United States. Yet it 
is in her own suburban baekyard where 
Jennifer’s researeh and ereativity are 
most personally expressed. 

“My potager evolved over many 
years but began with a primary goal: 

To ereate a speeial plaee to grow herbs 


and vegetables that I use on a daily 
basis,” she says of the 1,200-square- 
foot enelosed kitehen garden that is the 
foeal point of her landseape. 

Twenty years ago, after living all 
around the eountry and raising five 
ehildren with her husband, Terry 
Bartley, Jennifer and her family 
returned to eentral Ohio. They moved 
into a new. Colonial-style house 
with not a single tree or shrub in the 
landseape, loeated elose to the town 
where Jennifer spent her ehildhood 
playing in woodland ravines and on 
aneient Native Ameriean land. As an 
adult, she realized how profoundly 
those experienees shaped her 
relationship with the environment. 

Jennifer originally studied nursing, 
but the proeess of ereating her own 
Zone 6 garden inspired her return 
to Ohio State University to train 
as a landseape arehiteet. “I’m very 
appreeiative of that design baekground, 
whieh taught me how to think of 
gardens spatially and how to ereate 


rooms and enelosures within the 
garden,” she says. 

The walled gardens of Franee, 
ineluding eenturies-old monastery 
gardens, drew Jennifer to Europe while 
doing researeh for her Master’s thesis. 
Many attributes of historie Freneh 
kitehen gardens inform the modern 
Ameriean gardens she designs today. 

“In the Midwest, we think we 
should grow our kitehen gardens like 
the fields around us — with everything 
planted in rows. And, historieally, the 
English separated the messy kitehen 
garden from the estate — it was loeated 
far from sight. But the Freneh always 
understood the eonneetion between 
what is growing in the garden and what 
is served at the table.” 

The design and eonstruetion of her 
ornamental kitehen garden beeame 
part of Jennifer’s graduate work, later 
published in her first book. Designing 
the New Kitehen Garden: An Ameriean 
Potager Handbook (Timber Press; 2006). 
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Garden 
at a Glance 

Jardin Potager 

1. Yellow marigold 

2. Thai basil 

3. Anaheim pepper 

4. King Richard leeks 

5. Emerite pole beans 

6 . Tomato Tomatoberry Garden’ 

7. Sweet genovese basil 

8. Garlic 

9. Zucchini ‘Plato’ 

10. Nasturtium 

11. Okra 

12. Dill hart’s lettuce 

13. Cutting celery 

14. Jalafuego pepper 

15. Zinnia ‘Double Zahara Strawberry’ 

16. Tomato ‘Orange Banana’ 

17. Dinosour kale 

18. Tomato ‘Valencia’ 

19. Long green improved cucumber 

20. Sweet alyssum 

21. Scarlet runner bean 

22. Heirloom green basil 

23. Kale ‘Rainbow’ 

24. Purple bush bean 

25. Tall zinnia 

26. Hart’s mix lettuce 

27. Zinnia ‘Granny’s Bouquet’ 

28. Flat leaf Italian parsley 

29. Spanish lavender 

30. Tomato ‘Chocolate Cherry’ 

31. Romaine 

32. Red oakleaf 

33. Eggplant ‘Fairy Tale’ 

34. Basil 

35. Kentucky colonel mint 

Jardin potager is the French 
phrase for kitchen garden. 
The phrase literally means 
a garden for the soup pot 
It’s a designed seasonal 
kitchen garden filled with 
fruits, vegetables, herbs, 
and edible and nonedible 
flowers that dictates what 
is on the menu or plopped 
in a vase; the soup of the 
day changes based on what 
is growing in the garden. 

The potager is more than 
a kitchen garden; it is a 
philosophy of living that is 
dependent on the seasons 
and the immediacy of the 
garden. 

— Jennifer Bartley 


To create it, Jennifer designated a 
30x4o-foot area spanning the width 
of her house. A friend with a baekhoe 
offered to exeavate and level the site. 

She sketehed out raised beds and 
paths, borrowing from the traditional 
quadripartite design, whieh fits 
neatly into the reetangular spaee. 
“Quadripartite is a foursquare design 
divided by two main paths with a water 
feature in the eenter,” she explains. 
Instead of a water feature, Jennifer 
plaeed a diamond-shape eentral bed 
planted with herbs. 

Upright wood boards eontain eaeh of 
four beds, approximately 5x11 feet, with 
one angled eorner. 

Jennifer allowed for 3-foot-wide 
paths (perfeet for a wheelbarrow or for 
two to walk eomfortably, she says). The 
eharming pathways, laid in a running 
bond pattern, were built with tons of 
erushed roek and 2,500 used brieks, 
whieh Jennifer and her sons salvaged 
loeally and spent hours eleaning. 

Like the unstained pieket fenee that 
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surrounds the potager, the weathered 
briek paths are entirely appropriate 
for her home’s Colonial arehiteeture. 
“Your kitehen garden ean be informed 
by the style of your house,” she says. 
“For example, if I had a Vietorian home, 
wrought-iron feneing would be a good 
feneing ehoiee.” 

North and south gates provide 
aeeess into and out of the potager. 

Yews, boxwood, and heirloom peonies 
line the interior of the fenee while a 
mixed perennial border grows outside. 
“That’s where I’ve added plants that 
attraet ‘benefieials’ — birds and inseets. 

I try to have something blooming all 
the time for that reason,” she says. 

Seasonal plantings have ehanged, 
but what is eonsistent is the sensory 
pleasures of taste and ornamentation 
that this potager provides. “While the 
materials are simple and rustle, the 
design elements eombine arehiteeture 
with plants to ereate a sense of order,” 
Jennifer says. “It gives me a tremendous 
amount of joy.” 

For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 


The overview as seen from an upstairs window reveals the beautiful symmetry of Jennifer’s potager design. 
Each four raised bed features a cobalt-blue teepee-style trellis for climbing beans and peas. Annual lettuce 
greens, herbs, root vegetables, and edible — as well as nonedible — flowers fill the beds, while more permanent 
plants grow inside the perimeter fence. 






1. Lacinato, or dinosaur, kale is an 
heirloom Italian variety known for 
its unusual, crinkled blue-green 
leaves and its excellent flavor, 
making it both beautiful and 
useful in the kitchen garden. 2. 

The peppery calendula, an edible 
flower, grows companionably with 
a fragrant row of Genovese sweet 
basil. 3. The tepee-style trellises 
are made from simple bamboo 
poles, painted cobalt blue for a 
perfect contrast to the greens and 
red edibles in Jennifer’s kitchen 
garden. Here, vivid orange-red 
flowers of scarlet runner beans are 
entwined with a tomatillo plant. 
Together, these ingredients might 
soon combine in a stir fry or salad. 
4. Tomatoberry Garden’ tomato 
is a cherry tomato that feeds the 
eyes and palate alike. 5. Jennifer 
harvests the blossoms of several 
'Plato’ zucchini plants for salads 
or for stuffing. 6. Jennifer devotes 
space to carrots for the simple 
pleasure of harvesting and eating 
the nutrient-rich root vegetable. 

7. Throughout the garden Jennifer 
pairs annual flowers and annual 
edibles, such as this mix of lettuces 
with ‘Double Zahara Strawberry’ 
zinnias. 


Create Your 
Own 

American 

Potager 

Old-world monastery gardens 
inspire today’s useful and 
ornamental kitchen gardens, 
says Jennifer Bartley, author 
of Designing the New Kitchen 
Garden: An American Potager 
Handbook (Timber Press; 2006) 
and The Kitchen Gardener’s 
Handbook (Timber Press; 2010). 
“Early kitchen gardens were 
healing gardens, both visually 
beautiful and practical,” she says. 
Follow Jennifer’s design steps 
to create a kitchen garden that’s 
both practical and lovely: 

1. Plant close to your house. 
Locate the kitchen garden where 
you can view it from indoors and 
where you’re likely to walk past 

it every day. Jennifer’s potager is 
planted along the east side of the 
house, adjacent to the deck where 
summer grilling and entertaining 
take place. 

2. Enclose the garden. “It should 
be a separate place, an oasis,” she 
says. “When you walk into the 
garden, the gate snaps behind 
you and you’re carried to another 
place. You’re going into ‘paradise,’ 
which is healing, too.” In some 
situations, the fences and walls 
might be practical for keeping out 
animals, while in others, hedging 
or a line of trees suggest a sense 
of enclosure. 

3. Incorporate structure. 

This can be an architectural 
element — planters that contain 
clipped boxwood balls or an 
espaliered fruit tree, for example. 
Jennifer placed a cobalt-blue 
bamboo trellis in each of the four 
raised beds to both provide an 
architectural detail and to support 
climbing beans, peas, and other 
vines. “Don’t forget that in some 
parts of the country, the structure 
is what looks beautiful during 
winter when covered in snow.” 

4. Plant edibles and 
ornamentals. Jennifer prefers 
pairing annual edible crops with 
annual flowers; likewise, she places 
perennial edibles like asparagus 
with perennial flowers like yarrow. 
This commonsense strategy 
clusters plants with similar sowing, 
maintenance, and harvesting 
needs in the same spot. 




Written and produced by Tovah Martin 
Photography by Kindra Clineff 


Gardeners discover that American-bred daffodils are suited for a range of climates 
as well as offering a surprising palette of color. 


THIS PHOTO; The split corona of Narcissus 
‘Spanish Fiesta’ will color up into a hue that is 
as close to red as daffodils come. OPPOSITE: 
Narcissus are everywhere surrounding this 
rebuilt New England Cape, planted into 
terraces embracing the house. 
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FOR DIANNE MRAK, DAFFODILS WERE 
her gateway into gardening. When she was a 
new mother with a postage stamp-size yard in 
Maryland, a friend eame over and suggested 
pink daffodils for the spaee. “No sueh thing,” 
responded the noviee; everyone knew that yellow 
and white are what nareissus are all about. She 
was still doubtful when the friend gave her some 
bulbs of Narcissus ‘Pink Rim’, but she planted 
them nonetheless. “And that was my introduetion 
to pink daffodils,” Dianne says. The year was 1970, 
and she’s been faseinated by daffodils ever since. 

Soon after, Dianne and her friend attended 
the Baltimore Daffodil Show, and that was an 
eye-opener, because ‘Pink Rim’ was nothing 
compared to some of the more vivid pink 
cultivars strutting their stuff at the show. “I 
was hooked,” she recalls. The next year, she 
planted ‘Accent’, which was a truer pink. But 
‘Accent’ also had another trait that appealed 
to Dianne: “It was bred in America.” 


Although the Netherlands is best known as 
the producer of spring bulbs by the millions, the 
Dutch are not the primary breeders of daffodils. 
Britain, Northern Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States have all been hot spots 
for narcissus hybridization. When Dianne met 
and befriended American daffodil breeder Elise 
Havens from Mitsch Novelty Daffodils in 1973, it 
all came home. One of the principal players in the 
field was Elise’s father. Grant Mitsch, who began 
hybridizing daffodils in Oregon in the 1930s, 
and his family has been breeding narcissus ever 
since. Grant Mitsch was one of the most prolific 
producers of American-bred daffodils, working 
extensively with the triandrus, cyclamineus (the 
famed ‘Jetfire’ is a Mitsch introduction), and 
jonquilla groups. His contribution to the daffodil 
world tallied 600-plus hybrids, to which Elise and 




ABOVE LEFT: Granite rocks became informal walls and backdrops for Dianne Mrak’s daffodils. Her emphasis on American-bred daffodils can be seen 
everywhere, including ‘Pineapple Prince’ in the foreground of this planting beside a dwarf forsythia with ‘Catalyst’ (classified as red) in the rear. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Dianne’s favorite judging attire is a vest with daffodil embroidery and Nantucket Daffodil Festival badges. 


her husband, Richard Havens, added 326 more. 
These pioneers have been joined by hybridists 
throughout the country. Not only do they strive 
to furnish fellow gardeners with the full gamut 
of colors possible in all divisions of daffodils, but 
they also want to serve the diverse gardening 
needs of this country. For example, the fact that 
jonquils tolerate hot, baking sun as well as cooler 
climates makes them particularly appropriate for 
a broad range of growing Zones in this country. 
More jonquils mean more choices for Americans. 

Meanwhile, it was love at first sight between 
Dianne and daffodil shows, sending her on the 
track to qualify as a judge. One criterion for 
daffodil judges is they must personally grow 
a minimum of 100 different varieties — which 


posed a major problem because Dianne and her 
family moved continually. Not to be dissuaded, 
everywhere she went, the daffodil collection came 
along. As a result, she observed daffodils under 
a variety of growing conditions. In particular, 
she noticed quite a bit of color variability from 
place to place, especially when she moved from 
Georgia to Connecticut. Although ‘Accent’ was 
pale in Georgia, its color blushed vibrantly in 
Connecticut. “I was sold on New England,” 
she says. By the time her family moved to their 
current property in Dover, New Hampshire, in 
October 2000, she’d ramped up to 1,000 varieties. 

What Dianne loves about the American 
daffodils — “besides the loyalty factor” — is 
that they are geared toward playing well with 
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ABOVE LEFT: In spring, Dianne likes to include the broadest palette possible in her plantings, pairing ‘Chromacolor’ (introduced by American hybridizer 
Bill Pannill) and ‘Sideling Hill’ (created by American Bill Bender) with a deciduous azalea. ABOVE RIGHT: ‘Creation’ is a creamy-white midseason 
American-bred trumpet with perfect blossoms from debut until fading. OPPOSITE: American-bred daffodils with miniature flowers include ‘Dainty 
Miss’, ‘Motmot’, and ‘Hummingbird’ (all bred by Grant Mitsch) and ‘Three of Diamonds’ (by Mary Lou Gripshover). 


Other perennials. Dianne prefers to interplant 
nareissus rather than devoting a field solely to 
that one flower. Daffodils and daylilies are an ideal 
eombination, beeause the daylily foliage masks 
the daffodils as they bow out while sending their 
oomph into next year’s blossoms. Dianne also 
pairs her daffodils with shrubs sueh as azaleas, 
forsythias, and spring-blooming ornamental 
fruit trees. Hyaeinths and daffodils are a favorite 
eombination, and she also eouples eamassias 
and hellebores with her nareissus bulbs. These 
eombinations meshed with her early affinity for 
pink hybrids, beeause pink ean be an easier eolor 
to mateh. And Ameriean breeders were pumping 
out pink introduetions to meet the demand. 
Another trait that Ameriean breeders favor is 
miniature types — an attribute that works well in 


eoneert with other perennials. Many miniatures 
bloom early, stretehing the daffodil season. Plus, 
their daintier foliage ean be readily eamouflaged. 

Unfortunately, the Mrak family had a huge 
setbaek when their quaint New England Cape 
burned down in 2006. Undaunted, they rebuilt 
immediately. Several of the terraeed gardens 
around the house were affeeted, but Dianne’s 
trove of daffodils still shine, and she keeps 
abreast of new introduetions by Ameriean 
breeders. One thing has ehanged: Her preferred 
eolor range has inereased. “In the beginning, 
it was about pink flowers,” she says. “But now 
I’ve got yellow fever. Why? Beeause they eome 
up in spring, and they’re the flower of hope.” 

For more information, see Resources on page no. 
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Plant at 
a Glance 

American 

Daffodil 

Conditions: Daffodils need 
good, well-drained soil and a 
sunny location. They can be 
planted under deciduous trees, 
but tree roots might compete 
with daffodils for moisture and 
nutrition. 

Hardiness: Zones 3-8. The 
tazetta and bulbocodium divisions 
perform best in warmer regions. 
Planting: Plant the bulbs in 
autumn when the soil is cool. 
October through mid-November is 
optimal because it leaves time for 
the root system to develop. Most 
bulbs should be buried 6-8 inches 
deep, but miniatures need not go 
as deep; the rule is times the 
height of the bulb. 

Watering: In most regions, you 
can let nature water daffodils. 

But in areas without spring rain, 
watering might be necessary. One 
inch a week is ideal during the 
growing season. 

Fertilizing: Narcissus aficionado 
Dianne Mrak feeds with a low- 
nitrogen fertilizer such as 5-10-10 
or 10-20-20 in March before 
flowering begins, and she avoids 
bone meal because it is slow to 
become available to the plant. 
Flowers: Beyond the typical 
trumpet jutting from a framelike 
series of six petals typically 
associated with daffodils, the 
flowers can have all sorts of spins, 
including double petals and a large 
range in size, with blooms standing 
on stems from 3 inches to 18 
inches tall. Miniature versions are 
a particular focus for American 
breeders. 

Colors: An ever-increasing range 
of daffodil hues is available, 
including white, yellow, orange, 
reddish, pink, and green. American 
breeders have dedicated their 
efforts to increasing the color 
range in all divisions of daffodils. 
Problems: After a daffodil 
blossoms, it is essential to leave 
the foliage intact, allowing it to 
produce nutrients for next year’s 
flowers. Remove foliage only when 
it has completely died back. Buy 
bulbs from a reputable source to 
avoid viruses and bulb-fly issues. 


Written and produced by Karen Chapman 
Photography by Laurie Black 



AS A PROFESSIONAL CONTAINER DESIGNER, 
I often create extravagant combinations of plants, 
with layers of shrubs, perennials, and annuals 
overflowing the pot. However, there is a lot to be 
said for going solo — just one special plant per pot, 
especially if you select a small tree or attractive 
shrub with multiseason interest. 

Potted shrubs offer great versatility because 
they can be moved easily. Perhaps you would like 
to bring your fragrant butterfly bush onto the 
patio for a summer party or move the hebe closer 
to the house for winter protection? No problem — 
especially if you use lightweight containers. 

A stunning specimen in a container can serve 
as a focal point in the garden, or use two to frame 
an entrance. Got a bare spot in the border? Drop 
in a planted container and you’ll All the space with 


style, quickly adding color, height, and texture. 
That’s also a great way to test drive a plant in a 
new location without actually planting it and then 
having to dig it up again — much kinder on your 
back and on the roots! 

Many gardeners struggle with poor soil that 
makes growing anything in the ground a real 
challenge. Problem solved if your garden shrubs 
are in premium potting soil. 

Growing shrubs in containers is also a great 
way to save money. By purchasing a young plant 
and growing it for several years in a container, it 
will be a valuable, mature specimen by the time 
you wish to transplant it to a larger pot or the 
landscape. You also will save money and time 
over the typical twice-yearly container planting 
necessary when relying on annuals. 
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Fragrant Flowers 
Foliage 


• Lo & Behold ‘Blue Chip Jr.’ butterfly bush 
(Buddleia ‘Blue Chip Jr.’) 

• Lil Miss Sunshine bluebeard 
(Caryopteris x clandonensis ‘Janice’ ) 

Perfect partners for a sunny spot, this duo offers 
fragrance from spring until fall. The felted foliage of the 
dwarf, sterile butterfly bush is a silvery-green — a perfect 
foil for the scented purple flowers that bloom for many 
months. In contrast, it is the golden leaves of the bluebeard 
that emit an herbal smell when crushed, although it also is 
covered with sky-blue flowers in late summer. As a bonus, 
both shrubs are deer-resistant. 


Hardiness: Zones 5-9 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 2)4 feet tall and wide 


Hardiness: Zones 5-9 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average to dry 
Mature size: 3 feet tall and wide 
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Shrubs for 
the sun 


pot. The one shown here has a beautiful 
variegated leaf in soft green and ereamy 
white — I would be happy looking at this 
even if it never bloomed. With just this 
one shrub, you have it all. 

Dwarf, slow-growing speeimens 
are ideal for eontainers, but don’t limit 
yourself to those. With exeellent drainage, 
quality potting soil, fertilizer, and a large 
enough pot, you ean grow just about any 
shrub or small tree. 

There is definitely something that will 
work for every taste and every situation, 
whether you struggle with deer or shade 
or want year-round interest. 


• Double Play Blue Kazoo spirea 
(Spiraea media ‘SMSMBK’) 

• Sugar Tip rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus syriacus 
‘America Irene Scott’) 

The spirea is truly a five- 
star shrub for the soft-blue 
foliage alone, especially w/ith the 
burgundy flush on the ne\A/ growth 
and intense red color in fall. 
Clusters of fuzzy white flowers in 
spring attract bees and butterflies, 
but deer mercifully leave it alone. 

A perfect companion plant. 

A romantic concoction of 
pink and white, the ruffled pink 
flowers of this rose of Sharon are 
reminiscent of a party dress. Set 
against the soft-green and creamy- 
white variegated leaves, the 
effect is magical. Even the buds 
are attractive as the hundreds of 
tiny white hairs give the effect of 
being dipped in sugar. This can 
be trained as a small tree or kept 
smaller by pruning. 


Hardiness: Zones 4-9 
Light: Full sun or partial shade 
Water: Average to moist 
Mature size: 3 feet tall and wide 


Hardiness: Zones 5-8 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 8-12 feet tall and 4-6 
feet wide 


Finally, shrubs require mueh less 
maintenanee than traditional mixed 
eontainers. With minimal deadheading 
they are fuss-free, leaving you time to sit 
baek and enjoy your garden. 

Interesting foliage is the key to great 
garden design, and the same applies to 
eontainers. Even if you want a flowering 
shrub, look for one that will look equally 
as beautiful when it isn’t in bloom by 
virtue of its attraetive leaves (or bark). 

Far from limiting the possibilities, 
relying on foliage expands the design 
palette. For example, perhaps you love 
hibiseus and would like to grow one in a 
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Shrubs for 
the shade 


• Little Honey hydrangea 
{Hydrangea quercifolia 
‘Little Honey’) 

Add sunshine to the shade 
with this bold foliage. Large 
white flowers are a bonus; this 
plant is all about the leaves, 
which transition from yellow 
to rich burgundy in autumn. 


Hardiness: Zones 5-9 

Light: Afternoon shade or all-day 

dappled shade 

Water: Average to moist 

Mature size: 3-4 feet tall and wide 




Pollinator- 

friendly 


• Spilled Wine weigela 
(Weigela florida ‘Bokraspiwi’) 
Deep-purple wavy leaves on a 
wide-spreading shrub make this a 
dramatic addition to a container 
vignette, but the hot-pink flowers 
are also a big attraction for 
hummingbirds and gardeners alike. 


Hardiness: Zones 4-8 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 2 feet tall and 4 feet 
wide 










A trio for fall color 


• Brandywine viburnum (Viburnum nudum ‘Bulk’) 

• Blues Festival St. John’s wort (Hypericum kaimianum ‘SMHKBF’) 

• Pinky Winky hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata ‘DVPpinky’) 

Cluster these together and you have it all — flowers, berries, and a blaze of color in fall. The viburnum provides glossy green leaves 
that belie the intense red fall color to come. It also boasts white spring flowers that are followed by multicolor berries. Matching it for 
size but exceeding in flower power is Pinky Winky hydrangea. Stout red stems echo the pink tones that flush the white blooms in fall. In 
contrast. Blues Festival St. John’s wort is much daintier, with soft blue-tone foliage that becomes almost hidden by fuzzy yellow flowers 
in summer and fall. 




Hardiness: Zones 5-9 
Light: Full sun or partial shade 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 5-6 feet tall and wide 



Hardiness: Zones 4-9 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average to moist 
Mature size: 2-3 feet tall and wide 



Hardiness: Zones 3-8 
Light: Full sun or partial sun 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 6-8 feet tall and wide 
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Deer-resistant 

• Lemony Lace elderberry (Sambucus racemosa ‘SMNSRD4’) 

• Sunjoy Tangelo barberry (Berberis thunbergii 'O’Byrne’) 



Tiers of feathery golden foliage 
are studded with clusters of white 
flowers in spring followed by red 
fall berries. Because new growth 
also has a burgundy hue, this large 
shrub packs a serious color punch 
for three seasons. 

Hardiness: Zones 3-7 
Light: Full sun to partial shade 
Water: Average to moist 
Mature size: 3-5 feet tall and wide 



The foliage of this striking new 
barberry opens a vibrant orange 
before maturing to a rich, deep 
red in summer and fiery shades 
in fall. Many leaves also have a 
distinct chartreuse margin, adding 
to the drama. 

Hardiness: Zones 4-9 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average to dry 
Mature size: 3-4 feet tall and wide 


Designer Tips 

Group containers 

If you want to add a cluster of containers to your patio, 
consider these tips for maximum impact: 

• Include containers and/or plants in various heights. 

• Vary the plant shape, foliage color, and texture of the 
individual plants just as you would in the landscape. 

• Select simple containers to keep the focus on the shrubs. 

Select containers 

• Make sure the mouth (opening) of the container is the 
widest part for easy removal of the shrub later. 

• The containers shown here are made from resin and have 
extra-thick walls, making them ideal for cold-winter areas. 
Their light weight is also a plus for ease of moving or where 
weight restrictions might be a consideration. 

• Frost-resistant, high-fired ceramic is also a good material 
choice for those areas of the country with less-severe 
winters. 

• Be sure your container has three or four drainage holes; I 
recommend ^ inch in diameter. 

Ongoing Care of 
Container Gardens 

Watering 

Water your containers regularly. A drip-irrigation system 
is ideal. If watering by hand be sure to water at soil level; 
do not sprinkle the plants. In small pots if the soil feels dry 
to the touch 1 inch down, it’s time to water. In larger pots, 
water when the top 2 inches are dry. Water slowly until it 
comes through the drainage holes at the base of the pot. 

Fertilizer 

• In May add a half inch of compost and sprinkle a slow 
release fertilizer, such as Osmocote, onto the soil surface, 
then water with Moo Poo tea every two weeks as an extra 
boost. 

• In October add a half inch of compost over the soil 
surface but do not fertilize. 

General care 

Remove dead flowers and leaves from the soil surface 
regularly to reduce the chance of the plant fungus botrytis. 

Transplanting 

When the roots fill the pot and you notice the shrub does 
not seem quite so vigorous, it’s time to either transplant it 
into a larger container or into the garden. The method is 
exactly the same as it was for planting it originally. 

Winter care in cold climates 

In extreme cold you might need to move the container 
either into a brightly lit garage or at least into a protected 
location against a wall. Do not water your container if 
freezing temperatures are imminent. 
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Step i: Make sure the 
drainage hole is clear. 
Do not add any fillers 
or rocks to the base of 
the pot before adding 
potting soil. 


For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 


Step 2: Sprinkle in 
Osmocote as directed and 
mix lightly into the soil. 


Step 3: Tease roots gently 
using a hand fork. This 
method works for even 
tough shrub roots and is 
much less traumatic than 
cutting the roots with 
a knife. 


Step 4: Place the shrub 
in the pot so the lowest 
point that you want to 
be visible above the soil 
sits approximately 1 inch 
below the rim, then fill 
in around the sides with 
additional soil. Water well 
using Moo Poo tea. 


Hardiness: Zones 3-7 
Light: Full sun or partial shade 
Water: Average 

Mature size: feet tall and wide 


Hardiness: Zones 3-7 
Light: Full sun 
Water: Average 

Mature size: 3-4 feet tall and wide 


a Pro 


There is a right 
way to plant 
a shrub in a 
container. Here's 
how a plant expert 
does it. 


MATERIALS: 

• Madison container 
by Crescent Garden 

• Ecoscraps potting soil 

• Osmocote 

(for summer planting) 

• Shrub 

• Hand fork, soil scoop, 
and watering can 

• Moo Poo tea 


Plant a 
Proper 
Pot Like 


Shrubs for 
Snnall Spaces 

• Tiny Wine ninebark 
(Physocarpus opulifolius 
'SMPOTW’) 

• Anna’s Magic Ball arborvitae 
(Thuja occidentalis 

'Anna Van VIoten’) 

These shrubs might be 
small in size but they are big 
on personality, especially when 
placed together. This new dwarf 
ninebark is compact, bushy, 
and mildew-resistant, and the 
bronze foliage sets off the 
constellation of delicate flowers 
in spring beautifully. The sculpted 
chartreuse foliage of the spherical 
conifer is a standout year-round. 



A ^ 

Time-Test^ 1 
I Garden 


Pamela Harper's sparkling four-season 
garden in Virginia inspired her writing, 
and after more than 40 years, it remains a 
beautiful work in progress. 


1 


Camellia japonica hybrid 



ABOVE: In a glorious moment in spring, a graceful Yunnan redbud (Cerds glabra) and 
snow-white Wisteria sinensis 'Alba’ bloom together in Pamela Harper’s mature and 
fascinating garden. RIGHT: Pamela inspects the white wisteria. OPPOSITE: Camellia 
japonica hybrid. 


THE CLOSEST THING PAMELA HARPER HAS to a garden plan is a 
vast collection of typed or handwritten and heavily annotated index cards 
cataloging every plant she has ever purchased, what she paid for each 
plant, and where she planted it. Beyond that, “nothing ever went down on 
paper,” she says. 

For more than 40 years, Pam’s richly planted, 2-acre garden in Seaford, 
Virginia, has been her workshop, photography studio, and experiment 
station. Plan or no, her garden and her keen observations and refreshing 
advice and opinions about plants, design, and planting combinations are 
all thoroughly documented in her five gardening books, especially in her 
classic Time-Tested Plants: Thirty Years in a Four-Season Garden. 

“Fm not really sure myself how the design developed,” Pam says. 

There was no driveway when she and her late husband, Patrick, bought 
their property, and the first order of business was to put in a gravel drive, 
which immediately seemed to define the spaces around it. Pam then set 
about filling it in with trees, shrubs, and perennials. 
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ABOVE: This scene looks toward the street in front of Pam’s house, but magnificent trees provide ample privacy. In the foreground, sweet olive 
(Osmanthus x burkwoodii) blooms behind the garden bench. The showy two-tone trunks of a tall Japanese crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia faurief) rise just 
behind and to the right of the bench, and a glorious Kousa dogwood (Cornus kousa) in full bloom fills the background. 



Pam’s goal was ambitious. “I want to grow every plant 
that ever was,” she says. She is now in her 80s and still 
working on it. 

Although she is an insatiable plant eolleetor, Pam’s 
sharp photographer’s eye for eomposition helped her 
develop a garden of earefully struetured and layered seenes 
and dazzling details. Azaleas flourish under tall trees in 
the beautiful Tidewater Virginia elimate, but her garden 
has “probably only six or seven kinds, eaeh one in fairly 
large quantities,” she says. “It stops it from looking like a 
eolleetion.” Almost all of the beds in her garden ean be seen 
from two sides. Treasures are tueked in everywhere: in the 
frilly skirts of shrubs, along the neat edges of paths, next to 
a garden beneh. She moves plants around so often that some 
remain in large plastie pots, whieh are sunk into the soil in 
her garden while she eonsiders whether the spot is just right. 
She may give herself several years to make these deeisions, 
eventually moving a plant just a little farther baek, or to one 
side, or out of her garden altogether. 
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ABOVE: Paths wind through the garden, revealing new views around every turn. In the soft light of early April, trees and shrubs are blooming and just 
leafing out. The spiked leaves of yucca (Yucca recurvifolia ‘Margaritaville’) add drama on one side of this path, and a lofty flourish of pink flowers on a 
native redbud hybrid (Cercis canadensis Tennessee Pink’) draws visitors on around the corner. 


“If something does not do well, for whatever reason, 

I stop growing it,” she says. “There are plenty of plants 
waiting to go into the gaps.” 

When her eareer as an author, photographer, and 
speaker kept her a little too busy to maintain order in the 
garden, Pam sought the help of a gardening partner and 
was introdueed to Don MeKelvey, a gardener and arborist 
at Colonial Williamsburg, whieh is just up the road from 
Seaford. MeKelvey, who retired from Colonial Williamsburg 
a year ago, has been working with Pam about onee a week 
for the past 20 years. They have beeome eollaborators, 
fine-tuning planting sehemes and diseussing pruning jobs. 
Over the years, there have been drastie overhauls and 
reseue operations, prineipally after storms. Reeently, Pam 
lost her snowdrop eolleetion in the proeess of having a tree 
removed. “I wept and wailed for a while,” she says, “and then 
I thought, ‘OK, I really wanted Hydrangea paniculata Vanilla 
Strawberry,’ and now all I have to do is find it.” 

New plants give Pam a thrill and her garden a spark. 
Plants passed along from friends are her treasures. “As the 


years go by, my garden beeomes inereasingly a garden of 
remembranee,” she says. Iris japonica and hellebores in her 
garden eame from the plantswoman and author Elizabeth 
Lawrenee, who wrote extensively of her own intensively 
planted gardens in Raleigh and Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Pam admits that she sometimes walks around her garden 
with a plant in a pot, wondering just where it will be at its 
best. There is mueh to be learned. Her eyesight is failing, so 
she does not photograph her garden anymore, but, she says, 
“I am out here every day, and I don’t think I have ever visited 
a garden, anywhere, without learning something.” 

Last year, she planted a speetaeular new erape myrtle in 
her eourtyard, seoured loeal garden shops for a partieular 
Oriental poppy, and, at the end of October, when many 
gardeners were thinking of tucking in a few spring-flowering 
bulbs and calling it a season, she came home with six new 
deciduous azaleas. “I’m trying to decide where best to put 
them and whether something else has to come out,” she says. 
“Ever onward.” 

For more information, see Resources on page 110. 
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Written by Risa Quade 
Produced by Nick Crow 
Photography by Brie Williams 


The 
Do-It-Yourself 
Garden 


When fondness for nature combines with a roll- 
up-your-sleeves attitude, a garden becomes a 
backyard haven for flora, fauna, and folks. 
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WHAT IF, INSTEAD OF battling the 
natural world, we invite it into our yards? 
That’s exaetly what Carolyne and Robert 
Breeden have done with their woodland 
garden they eall Wisteria Cottage Garden 
in Louisville, Kentueky. Purple wisteria 
panieles drip from the garage, drifts of 
bright blue forget-me-nots line the paths, 
and easeades of roses enease the front 
entranee arbor. Carolyne says the best 
part of her garden is “going out early eaeh 
morning to see what new flowers have 
bloomed and listening to the birds and 
watehing the butterflies flutter and the bees 
fly from flower to flower.” 

This lush profusion results from ample 
researeh and plenty of hard work. “I give my 
husband, Robert, pietures out of magazines 
or books, and he then turns the pietures 
into realities,” Carolyne says. Along with 
planting loads of perennials, the eouple has 
eonstrueted all the benehes, arbors, eirele 
patios, ehieken eoop, koi pond, eompost bin, 
roek walls, an outdoor shower, and all the 
briek and stone pathways on their property. 
“We enjoy working on these garden projeets 
together,” she adds. “Robert enjoys the 
ehallenge of turning a pieture into reality, 
and what better way for us to share our 
interests than in the gardens?” 

Their partnership has shaped this 
woodland for almost a quarter of a eentury. 
They left 2 aeres of their land natural for 
the surrounding wildlife; the rest has been 
planted with some 3,250 plants (ineluding 


ABOVE RIGHT; During the growing season, Carolyne Breeden spends five to six hours 
a day in her garden. “Our gardens have become a lifetime membership to the 'Y’ for 
the exercise they provide us,” she says. ABOVE: A weathered picket fence, fringed in 
gayfeather (Liatris spicata) and draped with clematis, borders the i-acre flower garden. 



Cover 

Story 


“Robert and a .» ■ 

^ friend built my tea * 
cottage for our loth ' ^ 
f ■ anniversary” Carolyne ^ 
says. Salvaged skylights ^ 
provide the requisite 
dappled light. 




Masses of hosta, 
heuchera, 
boxwqods, ferns, 
forgk-me-nots, 
and brunnera 
lead upktothetea 


150 different perennials), whieh took them 
two weeks just to tally. Creating a eottage 
garden from heavily wooded and sloped 
land tested their determination. “I have 
had a real ehallenge amending the soil 
and dealing with the amount of shade in 
my woodland garden,” she says. “There 
was a lot of elay and roeks in the soil and I 
had to limb up the trees to provide mueh- 
needed light.” Coaxing eompost into the 
elay has improved its texture, and earving 
a dry ereek bed now handles some of the 
rainwater runoff on the baek slope. 

The result of their efforts is an idyllie 
gardenseape friendly to wildlife. Deer, 
turkeys, ehiekens, pheasants, and 
ornamental koi have set up residenee in the 
Breeden garden, as well birds drawn to the 
28 birdhouses, five birdbaths, plants, and 
many feeders that deeorate the property. 
While an appreeiation of nature shaped 


their hortieultural efforts, it also added 
a few ehallenges. “We had a real problem 
early on with the deer. I ean tell you for 
sure, deer love hostas,” Carolyne says. Of 
all their attempts to keep grazers from 
their garden plants, woven deer feneing has 
proven sueeessful for the past two years. 

“We ean honestly say that our lives are 
better and we are healthier beeause of our 
gardens,” Carolyne says. “We ean also 
eonfirm that from the quantity of wildlife 
we have attraeted — the animals, birds, 
bees, and butterflies — also enjoy sharing 
our gardens.” Relaxing on their deek 
and looking out into their surroundings 
teeming with life, both Robert and 
Carolyne ean attest to the exeellent 
reasons for their years of hard work and 
eneouraging nature into the garden. 

For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 


1. The inside of the well-appointed tea cottage features Carolyne’s pink ruffle dishes, used to celebrate 
her daughters' birthdays when they were little. “They still talk about their birthdays and tea parties using 
the pink ruffle dishes,” she says. 2, Surrounded by creeping Jenny, honeysuckle, acuba, and black-eyed Susan 
vine and dotted with lotus, the 1,000-gallon koi pond contains koi more than 21 inches long that were born 
in the pond. 3. Robert constructed a three-bin compost system for turning chicken litter, sediment from the 
koi fish pond, table scraps, garden cuttings, and horse manure from a neighbor into rich compost. 4. The 
screened-in chicken coop houses bantam chickens, Sebrights, Cochins, quail hens. Silkies, Mille Fleurs, and 
red golden and yellow golden Chinese pheasant. 5, Providing food, water, and shelter to a variety of species, 
the Breedens’ property has been designated a National Wildlife Habitat since 2002. 6 . The Mille Feur chicken 
ranks among Carolyne’s favorites. “They are one of the nicest chickens we have,” she says. 
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Make the Most of Shade 

Every garden has some shade. Some gardens are mostly shaded. A major benefit of the extra space 
that sometimes comes with a country garden is the ability to allow shady areas to capture some 
of the atmospheric tranquility of native woods and to encourage a more naturalistic approach to 
planting. Here are some tried-and-and-true shade-lovers to brighten up less-than-light spots. 



Japanese maple Japanese painted fern Brunnera ‘Jack Frost’ 

(Athyrium niponicum) 



Hosta ‘Patriot’ Pulmonaria ‘Silver Bouquet’ Brunnera ‘King’s Ransom’ 





tor discover 


Written by Donald Olson 
Photography by Archie Ferguson 


THE PORTLAND JAPANESE 
GARDEN is one of those rare gardens 
that ean be visited and enjoyed in 
all seasons and all weathers. Spring 
through early summer is the best 
time to eateh the garden’s many floral 
highlights, but a trove of impeeeably 
maintained eonifers, evergreen shrubs, 
roeks, stonework, and arehiteetural and 
water features ensures a satisfying visit 
at any time of the year. 

The garden, whieh eelebrated its 50th 
anniversary in 2013, oeeupies a 514-aere 
site earved out of a steep forested 
hillside in Washington Park, elose to 
downtown Portland, Oregon. Towering 
Douglas firs and Western red eedars 
surround it and add a sense of natural 
enelosure. I always take the fern- 
fringed forest trail up to the garden’s 
entranee beeause it adds a niee sense of 
antieipation and reward to my visit. 

Considered the most authentie 
Japanese-style garden outside of 
Japan, the Portland Japanese Garden 
is aetually five different gardens, eaeh 
representative of a traditional Japanese 
garden style. I nearly always take 
the same route through the gardens, 
savoring the earefully orehestrated 
views that unfurl along my way like 
seenes on a seroll of Japanese landseape 
painting. 

The plants and plantings in this 
garden are remarkable and at times 
breathtaking. In May, I always stop to 
admire the Japanese wisteria (Wisteria 
floribunda), its purple raeemes dangling 
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1. Komainu, or lion-dogs, guard 
the entrance gate. 2. Korean 
dogwood (Cornus kousa) 
flowers greet visitors in June. 

3. A Moon Gate frames the 
entrance to Natural Garden. 

4. Weeping Higan cherry 
(Prunus subhirtella 'Pendula’) 
and yew shade a pebble beach. 

5. A mahogany bench sits 
beside a Japanese maple. 

6. The unusual Sand and Stone 
Garden is composed of rocks 
and raked gravel. 7. Camellias 
form a backdrop for the raked 
gravel patterns in the Flat 
Garden. 8. Sculpted azaleas and 
Japanese laceleaf maple line 


the Pavilion pathway. 

9. Precise patterns are raked 
into the gravel of the Sand and 
Stone Garden. 10. The five- 
tiered pagoda lantern was a 
gift from Portland’s sister city, 
Sapporo, Japan. 11. Irregular 
stone steps in the Natural 
Garden draw attention to the 
garden beneath one’s feet. 12. 
Enkianthus (foreground) and 
Japanese maple line a secluded 
path. 13. When the azaleas 
are finished blooming, Korean 
dogwood begins its show. 

14. Rhododendron ‘Mount 
Everest’ blooms near the 
entrance gate. 


15. The Kasuga-style stone 
lantern is one of many styles 
in the garden. 16. Bronze 
cranes, symbols of longevity, 
stand amid Sasa bamboo in 
the Upper Pond 17. Heavenly 
Falls in the Lower Pond is 
surrounded by rhododendrons 
and Japanese maples. 

18. A natural stone basin 
surrounded by soft-pink 
blooming azaleas epitomizes 
the yin and yang of hard and 
soft found throughout the 
Japanese Garden. 19. Ferns 
and a Mugo pine soften the 
landscape below the Moon 
Bridge. 





like jewels from a rustle trellis. Rising 
beside it is a magnifieent antique stone 
lantern in the shape of a five-tiered 
pagoda, one of the many deeorative 
stone lanterns of different shapes, 
sizes, and ages used as foeal points in 
the garden landseapes. Throughout, 
perfeetly sited and exquisitely finished 
bridges, gates, and small, open-sided 
shelters frame views and offer areas of 
repose and refleetion. 

From the Wisteria Arbor I make 
my way to the Strolling Pond Garden, 
a tranquil spot that turns into a 
flamboyant showstopper from April 
through June. That’s when perfeetly 
shaped mounds of pink and white 
azaleas (Rhododendron gumpo and R. 
‘Mount Everest’) are refleeted in the 
mirrorlike surfaee of the Upper Pond. 

A magnifieent laeeleaf maple (Acer 
palmatuni) near the pond is reputedly 
one of the most photographed trees 
in the United States. Though laeeleaf 
maples are not used in traditional 
gardens in Japan, there are several of 
them in this garden. In general, you 








won’t find many eultivars beeause the 
goal is to adhere as elosely as possible 
to the elassie plant palette used in 
Japanese gardens in the Hein period 
(794-1185 A.D.). 

The Tea House, a small, perfeetly 
proportioned building with a tile roof 
and sliding shoji sereens, was ereated 
in the 1960s by a master eraftsman 
in Japan and reassembled in the Tea 
Garden. It’s used for demonstrations of 
the elaborate Japanese tea eeremony, 
but there’s a eeremonial aspeet to all 
the gardens. Shinto, Buddhist, and 
Taoist beliefs underlie the shape, 
plaeement, and interaetion of plants, 
stone, and water — the three elements 
found in all traditional Japanese 
gardens. 

On my way to the Natural Garden I 
always stop at the aptly named Zig-Zag 
Bridge to admire the profusion of June- 
blooming Japanese iris (Iris ensatd) 
and the huge, brilliantly eolored koi 
that slowly weave through the Lower 
Pond. Beyond Moon Gate, a series of 
stairs and winding pathways leads 




me down into the Natural Garden, a 
forested hillside garden with raeing, 
rippling streams; quiet ponds; and 
an understory of mature deeiduous 
trees and shrubs. The ever-ehanging 
patterns of the stone stairs and 
pathways draw my eye downward, 
ereating a mindfulness that slows my 
paee and invites appreeiation of the 
world at my feet. 

The Zen-inspired Sand and Stone 
Garden at the bottom of the Natural 
Garden is a “dry” garden ereated 
with upright roeks and raked gravel 
that suggest islands in a sea. Like all 
the other gardens, it ereates a unique 
mood and invites eontemplation (and 
speeulation: How do they rake without 
leaving a footprint?). 

From here I elimb baek up the 
hillside to the Flat Garden, meant 
to be viewed from the veranda of a 
long, low, wood-and-glass pavilion. 
This garden masterpieee features a 
large “lake” of raked white gravel that 
intensifies the aesthetie effeet of the 
earefully pruned trees and shrubs 





around its shoreline. It’s unforgettable 
in May, when a weeping Higan eherry 
(Prunus subhirtella ‘Pendula’) spreads 
a skirt of delieate white flowers and a 
bevy of Yoshino eherry trees (Prunus x 
yedoensis yoshind) adds frothy elouds of 
pink blossom in the baekground. 

I have to get in one last visual treat 
before leaving. It’s that expansive view 
of Portland and ieonie Mount Hood 
seen from the terraee in front of the 
pavilion. It’s a perfeet plaee to say 
sayonara, I’ll be back soon. 





1. Water drips from a bamboo flume 
into a square granite basin in the 
Natural Garden. 2. A bench made of 
native Douglas fir beckons from a 
corner in the Natural Garden. 

3. This venerable Japanese maple 
is one of the most photographed 
trees in the U.S. 4. Moss adorns 
a “spirit house” lantern. 5. Hosta 
and sweet flag provide interest all 
season long. 6. A stone pathway 
crosses the Middle Tea Garden. 

7. Fencing crosses beneath a 
Japanese maple. 8. Pavement 
salvaged from the Portland Civic 
Auditorium is used throughout the 
garden. 9. The Peace Lantern, a 


gift from the mayor of Yokohama, 
Japan, arrived on the first Japanese 
commercial ship to enter Portland. 
10. The Moon Bridge is flanked with 
false cypress (Chamaecyparis). 11. A 
single Stewartia blossom decorates 
a gravel path. 12. A waterfall 
tumbles gently into the Strolling 
Pond Garden. 13. Iris, ferns, and 
Japanese maples surround the 
Lower Pond. 14. Stone steps climb 
the leafy hillside in the Natural 
Garden. 15. Natural stone basin 
is covered in moss. 16. Note the 
mix of natural materials. 17. Every 
Japanese maple in the garden is 
meticulously groomed. 


VISIT PORTLAND’S JAPANESE GARDEN The garden is at 
611 S.W. Kingston Ave. in Washington Park, Portland, OR 97205; 
503/223-i32i;/apanesegarc/en.com. Open daily year-round 
(except Thanksgiving and Christmas Day); April-September 
Monday noon-7 p.m., Tuesday-Sunday 10 a.m.-y p.m.; October- 
March Monday noon-4 p.m., Tuesday-Sunday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission: $9.50 adults, $7.75 seniors, $6.75 children 6-17. 

Public transportation: From downtown Portland, take MAX 
light rail to the Oregon Zoo stop; from there, walk or take the 
Tri-Met shuttle bus #63 (weekdays only) to the garden. A shuttle 
bus is available to take visitors up to the garden entrance, or you 
can follow the forested path from the parking lot. Steep stairs 
make the Natural Garden unsuitable for wheelchairs or those 
with mobility issues; all other gardens are fully accessible. 
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THIS PHOTO and OPPOSITE: The , 

frosted pink, roselike blossoms of | 
Blackmore & Langdon’s Begonia 
'Nectar’ make it among the favorites 
of White Flower Farm’s head gardener, 
Cheryl Whalen. 



WHETHER CROWDS COME TO White Flower 
Farm in Litehfield, Conneetieut, to see the 
perennial borders or the tuberous begonias is 
a toss-up, beeause late spring and summer are 
prime time for both. The token tuberous staged 
out front of the shop are just a tease; the real 
stash is eosseted in a little greenhouse, where 
they are earefully tended by head gardener Cheryl 
Whalen. Slip through its doors, and a brazen seene 
of unabashed eolor hits you from all angles. High 
on every serious gardener’s bueket list should 
be a pilgrimage to that greenhouse, beeause of 
its massive trove of the treasured Blaekmore & 
Langdon hybrids. But don’t stop there. Take some 
tuberous begonias home, and summer will never 
be the same. 

If you hear “begonias” and think of brightly 
eolored leaves but not-so-thrilling flowers, then 
you’re not thinking of a tuberous type. While 
foliage is usually a begonia’s elaim to fame, the 
leaves of tuberous begonias are not their primary 
virtue. Dark green, slightly serrated, and eertainly 
not bad-looking, the foliage is OK. But it’s 
generally hidden behind immense flowers dripping 
from the plant. We’re talking ruffled, many- 
petal blossoms that ean easily measure 5 inehes 
of frilly flashiness. Composed of many furling 
petals, some mimie massive roses — the sparkling 
white ‘Laneelot’ and erepe-paperlike petals of 
peaeh-eolor ‘Tahiti’ are sterling examples. But 
there are also more open-faeed versions with 
their numerous petals staeked tightly, like a 
sophistieated spin on zinnias. They eome in 
painterly shades that are reminiseent of van 
Gogh, ineluding blood red, deep eherry, sereaming 
orange, sunset peaeh, eanary yellow, lipstiek pink, 
and goose-down white. A few of those zinnia-on- 
steroids types sueh as ‘Party Dress’ and ‘Mardi 
Gras’ also have bieolor petals edged in a different 
shade. And we’re not just talking a sole flower 
here and there throughout the season. These 
workhorses pump out umbels of many flowers 
all elustered together from early summer until 
frost. Fragranee also ean be a faetor, with the 

ABOVE LEFT: With butter-yellow blossoms as big as 
Whalen’s face, the flowers of ‘Corona’ are flouncy and long- 
lasting — each bloom remains prime for two weeks or more. 
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AmeriHybrid 
'Daffodil Salmon’ 


_UPRI©HT 
'Mardi Gras’ 






citrusy-spicy perfume of ‘John Smith’ and ‘Yellow 
Sweetie’. 

When David Smith arranged to import the 
first Blaekmore & Langdon tuberous begonias to 
White Flower Farm in 1955, only a few months 
after the nursery lured him away from his native 
Britain, he knew exaetly what he was starting. Not 
only was he putting the nursery on the map, but 
the eolor quotient was also suddenly ramped up 
a few notehes. “They’d never seen anything like 
it in the States,” says Smith, who was direetor of 
hortieulture at White Flower Farm until 1990. 
Tuberous begonias eaught on quiekly, and the 
eolleetion has now expanded to more than 70 
varieties. The vast majority are Blaekmore & 
Langdon hybrids, joined by a smattering of unique 
California-ereated AmeriHybrid varieties. 

The tuberous begonias are now under the 
tender loving eare of Whalen (who is best friends 
with the now-retired Smith). When White 
Flower Farm first asked Whalen to switeh from 
her greenhouse manager duties to take on the 
head gardener position in 1998, she jumped at 
the offer — with one stipulation: She asked to be 
allowed to eontinue eurating the tuberous begonia 
eolleetion. Every year, she eelebrates Valentine’s 
Day by taking the tuberous begonias out of 
storage, where they’ve been slumbering in a 50°F 
root eellar. She pots them I4 ineh below the soil 
surfaee in a pot just large enough to aeeommodate 
the bulb, waters them in, and waits. “A month 
later, a little earthquake erupts and the growth 
appears,” she says. By April 1, the bulbs graduate 
to 10-ineh azalea-type (shallow) elay pots or 
White Flower Farm’s signature 10-ineh eedar 
hanging baskets — ^just one tuber per eontainer. 
Beeause the weather ean be unpredietable in the 
area, Whalen proteets her preeious tuberous from 
wind and thunderstorms in the greenhouse. 

From the time the first blossom unfurls 
around June 1 (“The first flowers are the biggest 
and best,” she says), the greenhouse is never 
without blossoms. Eaeh flower ean tarry 2-3 
weeks in perfeetion, with umbels eontinually 
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producing buds on a plant that eventually 
smothers its eontainer in eolor. Meanwhile, 
Whalen supports the upright varieties with an 
ineonspieuously plaeed bamboo stake, tying the 
stem with biodegradable twine. Caseading types 
are oeeasionally pinehed to make them braneh. 
Other than an applieation of 14 teaspoon of 
Osmoeote when she’s initially potting the tubers, 
Whalen doesn’t fertilize exeept for a half-strength 
applieation of blossom booster or fish emulsion 
in July to keep those oversize bloom maehines 
ehugging along. 

Whalen’s favorite is the primrose yellow 
‘Corona’ with its massive blossoms. But she’s 
partial to them all. And one of the perks of 
her profession is eavesdropping on eustomers 
emerging from the tuberous begonia house. “I’m 
so lueky. People return summer after summer, 
but it’s always like they’ve never seen a tuberous 
begonia before. I love to hear their reaetions,” she 
says. And who ean blame them? The full impaet of 
those majestie, sophistieated, and larger-than-life 
begonias is surreal. And for Whalen, she says there 
is a speeial bond with the tuberous begonias she’s 
been nurturing: “They’re my kids.” 


Plant at a Glance 

Tuberous Begonias 


Conditions: Tuberous begonias do 
not require a greenhouse but do 
best where they are protected from 
wind and heavy rain and can bask 
in the diffused light of an eastern 
or western exposure. “Some sun 
is important,” says head gardener 
Cheryl Whalen. “In too much 
shade, they don’t bloom as well.” 

Hardiness: Tuberous begonias 
are very tender annuals and will 
not tolerate frost. Zones 9-10. 

Planting: They grow best in 
containers — Whalen uses 10-inch 
clay pots for the upright varieties 
and 10-inch cedar hanging baskets 
for the cascading versions. 

Soil: Tuberous begonias thrive in 
peat-based, well-drained potting soil. 

Watering: Generally these plants 
need water once every other day, but 
check them daily. Avoid overwatering. 


Fertilizing: Begonias aren’t 
hungry plants. Whalen includes 
teaspoon of Osmoeote when 
planting and then applies a half- 
strength diluted blossom booster 
or fish emulsion in July. 

Flowers: Tuberous begonias bloom 
only in summer. Blossoms start 
appearing in June with a range that 
includes white, yellow, pink, orange, 
and red. Flowers can be 5 inches 
across. Cascading varieties usually 
have slightly smaller blossoms. 

Height: Upright varieties reach 
2-3 feet in height. Cascading 
types dangle down 1-2 feet. 

Problems: Powdery mildew can 
be an issue when nights are cool 
and days are warm and muggy. 

Brisk air circulation helps. 
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Storing Tuberous Begonias 


Curating the tuberous begonia collection at 
White Flower Farm in Litchfield, Connecticut, is 
one of Cheryl Whalen’s favorite responsibilities. 
From the moment she takes the bulbs out of 
storage on Valentine’s Day to the bittersweet 
interlude when the bulbs slip into dormancy 
and need to be stored, she savors the process 
and has it down to a science. By putting the 
tuberous begonias to bed properly every year, 
she makes certain that the collection is kept 
intact and the 70 begonia varieties under her 
care are preserved. Flere’s how she does it: 


1. In autumn, tuberous begonias usually begin 
to slip into dormancy by themselves. But if they 
are still perking along by frost, Whalen prods 
them into slumber by withholding water. The 
growth will die back, leaving the naked tubers 
below the soil. At that point, lift the tubers and 
remove any roots. 

2. With a soft brush — Whalen’s brush has seen 
a lot of tuberous-begonia cleaning action — she 
dusts off any adhering soil so the tuber is clean, 
and checks for any problems. Begonia tubers 
come in all shapes and sizes and can become 
as large as your hand, especially the heftier 
Blackmore & Langdon varieties. 

3. Whalen cures the tubers in trays in a dry, 
warm, shady place for a week or more. She 
is careful to keep the label beside the variety 
(actually, she has two labels for each plant — 
one is hidden in the bottom of the pot in case 
the regular label goes missing). And when 
Whalen says that these tubers are like her kids, 
she isn’t exaggerating much — she tenderly 
covers them with a tarp overnight to keep the 
tubers warm. 

4. Whalen snugly wraps each tuber individually 
in newspaper, covering the tuber completely. 
The label is tucked in beside the bulb. 

5. Putting the larger bulbs on the bottom, 
Whalen stacks her precious treasures in a 
plastic lily crate, leaving a little room between 
packets. They are stored for the winter in a 
dark, dry root cellar where the temperature 
remains around 50°F. 

6 . On Valentine’s Day, the crates are brought 
up and the tubers are unpacked. If some are 
showing signs of growth, that’s fine. Whalen 
pots the tubers inch below the surface of a 
pot just slightly larger than the tuber before 
placing them in a 10-inch pot on April 1. Two 
months later, the glory days begin. 


For more information, see 
Resources on page 110. 
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Bicycling in the wilderness, backpacking in 
the mountains, fly-fishing at dawn — 
you can keep memories alive by sealing 
them in an apothecary jar. 


With some pebbles, sand, 
driftwood, and beach 
glass. New York City’s 
Twig takes your moment 
in the sun and lets it live 
forever in glass. 



Your vacation by the beach was sublime. 

From the prime people-watehing possibilities to the soothing vistas, it proved the 
perfeet eseape from the eity. You wish it eould have lasted forever — and that’s where 
Katy Maslow and Miehelle Ineiarrano eome in, beeause they ean downsize your 
driftwood memories and distill them into a verdant tabletop jar. At Twig, their shop in 
Brooklyn, outdoor memories are eondensed and tueked within terrariums. If you want 
zany, they ean do that. And if you have a dark side, they ean stopper that in glass also. 


TOP LEFT: Ever-expanding Twig has moved four times in the last five years, finally settling into a 
destination shop in the Gowanus neighborhood of Brooklyn. TOP RIGHT: Best friends Katy Maslow, 
left, and Michelle Ineiarrano, right, prepare for a terrarium workshop. ABOVE: Twig specializes in mixing 
memories with considerable tongue-in-cheek, starting with your go-to scenes. “If I zone out,” Ineiarrano 
says, “a secluded beach is where I want to be.” 
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Maslow and Inciarrano trace their terrarium pursuits to a eruet that was in 
Ineiarrano’s kitehen eabinet. Maslow held up the eurvaeeous pieee of glass, wondering 
how it eould be put into serviee from a erafts standpoint, when Ineiarrano ehimed 
in, “That’s a terrarium.” But aetually, it all began with a friendship, dual-eharged 
imaginations, and a whole lot of talent times two. 

In their tweens, Maslow and Ineiarrano were inseparable. “We were a eouple of little 
rebels,” Ineiarrano says. For onee, a bond forged while eutting sehool paid off. But years 
passed, distanee separated the two pals, and they lost toueh — until Maslow eame baek 
to New York City for eollege. Not long after she returned, a mutual friend was invited to 
the unsuspeeting Ineiarrano’s birthday party, and she deeided to bring the perfeet gift: 
Maslow. The two pieked up where they left off. 

An affinity for anything do-it-yourself was one of many mutual interests, and that’s 
where the eruet eame in. Together, the two self-propelled artistie types hosted erafts 
nights in Brooklyn, and they were in the proeess of propping for one when the auspieious 
eruet eame to light. They immediately sensed that they were on to something big in 
a tiny way. So they did their researeh, starting with talking to Ineiarrano’s biology 
professor about feasibility. He assured the two entrepreneurs that plants eould 
survive — and thrive — sealed in glass. Historieally, there was plenty of preeedent for a 
biosphere eeosystem. But what Maslow and Ineiarrano had in mind was a far ery from 
the Vietorian version of terrariums. They strove to ereate small worlds with a story line. 
They wanted to shrink their friends and fit them into the diorama — all in sealed-down 
dimensions. 


ABOVE: Maslow and Inciarrano’s shop was originally an art gallery, “with a white pole in the middle of the 
room.” The pole had to go. With the help of some chicken wire, wood, and papier mache, a tree grew in 
Brooklyn. It spreads its limbs above their workshop space and terrariums for sale. 
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THIS PHOTO: Twig 
can even make chores, 
such as hanging the 
laundry, into a charming 
scene. LEFT: Teardrop 
terrariums dangle 
above a display of glass 
treasures collected from 
innumerable road trips. 




THIS PHOTO: With the 
help of surgical tweezers 
and moss. Twig shrank a 
magical solitary hike in 
the wilderness. RIGHT: 
Whether it’s rototilling, 
chopping firewood for 
a campout, or digging 
the soil, outdoor scenes 
can be miniaturized and 
immortalized. 





What followed was half a year of experimenting. They searehed for anything glass, 
from gumball maehines to lightbulbs, ehemistry flasks, earafes, test tubes, snifters, 
salt-and-pepper sets. Mason jars — you name it. They experimented with every type of 
moss, peperomia, begonia, air plant, nerve plant, and strawberry begonia they eould lay 
hands on. After making gifts for all their friends and relatives, they still had 50 or more 
terrariums hanging around their eity apartments. That’s when they sought an outlet at 
the Brooklyn Flea market. The eoneept took off. 

Who ean blame Brooklynites for falling hard and fast? The infinitely detailed tiny 
seenes eoneoeted by Twig aren’t just your grandmother’s eombinations of eutesy 
miniature plants tueked into aquariums. What Twig does is distill life into a few square 
inehes of spaee — with tiny somebody-shrank-the-tourist/hiker/beaeh bum/eowboy-type 
figures ineluded. It’s unlike anything you’ve ever seen, prompting the two to eoauthor a 
book about their eompositions. Tiny World Terrariums (Stewart, Tabori & Chang; 2012). 

Not only is the look fresh, but the seene is also an invitation to exhale. Twig’s signature 
style is to earpet the eontainer with moss, beeause it opens up a elear playing field on 
the seene and its eharaeters. But there’s also another feature of moss that intrigues 
Twig: Moss is soft, seduetive, and luseious — in an apartment-therapy sort of way. Keen 
on eommunity, the Twig ehieks (as they eall themselves) are the interior version of 
green guerrillas — making an urban impaet with eaeh terrarium they ereate. “They are a 
retreat; an eseape for urbanites,” Ineiarrano says. Meanwhile, plugging into their inner 
perfeetionist pays off for eompiling small worlds that last. “We have to do deep breathing 
before working on a seene. Eaeh terrarium ean take days to ereate,” she says. 

ABOVE LEFT and RIGHT: Twig enlisted moss and pilea to create their “Catch of the Day” scene in 
a brandy snifter. OPPOSITE LEFT: In this scene, backpackers find a hidden stream made of chipped 
beach glass. OPPOSITE, TOP RIGHT: In a rope-suspended teardrop, Bambi dwells in the forest forever. 
OPPOSITE, BOTTOM RIGHT: Using waterproof plastic figurines, outdoor chores are a walk in the (mini) 
park. “Every scene has a backstory,” Ineiarrano says. 
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Originally, the two ran Twig out of a Brooklyn carriage house. But the duo eventually 
wanted a base of operations where customers could come and commune. Three years 
ago, they found a shop. With every imaginable narrative from camping adventures 
to macabre crime scenes encased in sparkling vignettes, the space is dedicated to 
marketing Maslow and Inciarrano’s mini-magic. Twig also hosts workshops surrounded 
by glassware of all shapes, dimensions, and domains for purchase. They provide all the 
baby’s tears, strawberry begonias, peperomias, ferns, and mosses that you might need 
to pull together your own life story. And they have the twigs, lichen, sticks, and stones 
on hand to build the contained landscape of your dreams. Perhaps most important, they 
have a plethora of little people to personalize your glass world. Then there’s Maslow and 
Inciarrano at your elbow to explain exactly how to prepare, plant, and accessorize your 
tiny world. It’s like taking a hike with your two new best friends — and then sealing that 
day in glass. 


ABOVE LEFT: To create display shelves in their shop that hold terrarium scenes, ingredients, and 
magnifiers to examine the scenarios. Twig placed polished wood slabs on crates while wall-hanging 
terrariums hold air plants. ABOVE RIGHT: Within a dangling, oversize, whimsical “lightbulb,” Twig tucked 
air plants in sea urchins combined with seashells as a snippet souvenir from a tropical island. “The goal,” 
Inciarrano says, “is to make people smile.” 
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Twig Terrarium Step-by-Step 

When Katy Maslow and Michelle Inciarrano host workshops for creating tiny terrariums, big concepts are condensed into small spaces. 
The plant ingredients and figurines are personal, but the procedure for creating the base and inserting the elements remains the same. 
With years of experience, they know exactly how to compose a terrarium that remains fresh long after you’ve closed the lid on the scene. 



MATERIALS: 

• Clear glass container 
with an opening large 
enough to insert plants 

• Gloves 

• Clean to %-inch 
pebbles 

• Bowl 

• Dried sphagnum moss 

• A dowel for tamping 

• Moistened potting soil 

• A wooden spoon 



Step i: Insert a i- to 
2-inch layer (depending 
on the size of the 
glassware) of pebbles 
into the base of the 
container. 





Step 4: Spoon 1 inch 
of moistened soil into 
the container, tamping 
it down. 


Step 5: Unpot one of 
your mini plants, and 
massage the roots to 
loosen them before 
inserting the plant into 
the container with a pair 
of tweezers. Carefully 
place it firmly into the 
soil and repeat with 
additional plants to 
create the greenery. 
Don’t crowd the plants; 
leave some room 
between each one for 
them to grow. 


Step 4: Add soil to fill in 
gaps and tamp it to fully 
firm the plants in place. 


Terrarium plants 
such as ferns, mini- 
philodendrons, 
and palm seedlings 
Oversize tweezers 
Lichen, stones, 
driftwood, shells, bits 
of nature 
Figurines 

(let your fantasy flow!) 
Turkey baster or small 
measuring cup 




Step 2; Fully moisten the 
sphagnum moss in a bowl 
and wring out the excess 
water. “It’s important to 
only introduce a certain 
amount of moisture into 
the terrarium,” Maslow 
says. 


Step 3: Insert a thin layer 
of sphagnum moss into 
the container and tamp it 
down with a dowel. 



Step 5: With tweezers, 
insert what Maslow 
and Inciarrano call “the 
ambiance” using lichen, 
stones, twigs, and natural 
objects. Add “the talent” 
with figurines to create 
the scene of your dreams. 



Step 5: Using a turkey 
baster or small measuring 
cup, add water to the 
terrarium and seal it with 
the stopper or lid. 


For more information, see 
Resources on page 110. 


Written and produced by Betty Earl 
Photography by Bob Stefko 


Toad lily 

(^Trillium sessile) 

Zones 4-8 
Height: 6-12 inches 
One of the most familiar 
of spring wildflowers, this 
simple yet graceful perennial 
has purple-red flowers 
and marbled foliage. This 
clump-forming plant with a 
musky fragrance will spread 
slowly if left undisturbed. 



A carefully orchestrated 
understory turns this 
Illinois lot into a magical 
woodland garden. 




TRADITIONALLY, A LUSH GREEN LAWN is the 
staple of most outdoor landseapes. However, from 
the moment James and Joanne Kouraeos spotted the 
wooded lot on whieh they ehose to build their home, 
they had other plans. “There was huge potential 
here, and we made a eommitment to try to ehange 
this overgrown thieket to bring out the beauty that 
was hidden beneath,” says James, a retired dentist. 
And so, together, they have transformed this lYz 
aere surrounding their modern home in Wheaton, 
Illinois, into a eharming woodland garden full of 
riehness and eomplexity. 

At first, their woodland garden was not a garden 
at all. It was a jungle full of buekthorn, thorny 
brambles, and aggressive vines. Starting with a small 
seetion out baek, every year Joanne would slash 
the invasive buekthorn and rip out the destruetive 
brambles and vines. Trees were pruned to ereate 
a mueh airier, lofty eanopy. Clearings were made, 
paths laid out, and woodland plants added to mimie 
nature. Year by year the garden developed, eapturing 
the personality and spirit of its owners in a way that 
a professionally planned garden never eould. 

The early plantings thrived, and many native 
plants and wildflowers started to reappear on their 
own. Impressive stands of Mayapple (Podophyllum 
peltatum), toad lily (Trillium sessile), spring beauty 
(Claytonia virginied), Virginia bluebells (Mertensia 
virginied), and white trout lily (Erythronium albidum) 
have spread on their own. Unlike the audaeiously 
bold intensity of daffodils, most of these spring 
ephemerals do not ereate huge pools of eolor; 
they exhibit none of the in-your-faee boisterous 
exeitement. However, if people take the time 
to observe them elosely, “they ean’t help but be 
impressed by their eaptivating delieaey, exquisite 
detailing and bewitehing eharms,” Joanne says. 

Springtime is the high point of this garden, 
although summer and fall hold hidden enehantments 
of their own. Working together throughout the years, 
the eouple was able to aehieve a natural effeet with 
their perfeetly orehestrated extravaganza of spring 
ephemerals, flowering bulbs, and hardy perennials. 

TOP LEFT: Beneath a high canopy that provides dappled 
shade in summer and open skies in winter and spring, a tide of 
color rises from the woodland floor as numerous ephemerals, 
perennials, and bulbs jostle for space in the sunshine. ABOVE 
LEFT: James and Joanne Kouraeos on an early morning stroll. 
LEFT: Viewed from the back deck is the tantalizing perspective 
of the woodland garden. The unobtrusive small stream is a 
delight to see, as are birds and insects that frequent it. 
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Located throughout the property, strategieally 
plaeed tree stumps and logs — looking like they 
might aetually oeeur in some wooded glade in the 
wild — imbue a sense of age and naturalness. Out 
front, surrounded by a gaggle of ferns, daffodils, 
Mayapples, and bluebells, the felled trunk of a onee- 
majestie oak tree lives on in dignified eleganee, 
providing a home for owls and woodpeekers and 
winter refuge for loeal wildlife. 

Today, the grass-free front yard is an eeleetie 
medley of sweeping beds filled with brimming 
drifts of daffodils, pulmonaria, Canadian ginger 
(Asarum canadense), Japanese spurge (Pachysandra 
terminalis), hellebores, Siberian bugloss (Brunnera 
macrophylld), lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis), 
and the usual gang of spring ephemerals. To aehieve 
this naturalized look, the eouple had to overeome a 
major obstaele — the eity itself. 

Wheaton has striet laws as to what eonstitutes 
aeeeptable residential landseaping. In order to 
reeeive a varianee allowing them to rip out the 
front lawn, the eouple had to sign an agreement 
saying that if any neighbors eomplained during 
the first five years, James would replaee the area 
with eonventional landseaping eonsisting of lawn 
and shrubs. Not surprisingly, no one eomplained; 
today, the College of DuPage uses their woodland 
as a mueh-antieipated field trip in one of their 
hortieultural eourses. 

Heading baek around the side of the house, the 
first glimpse of the small stream running aeross the 
baek of the property ean be seen. The stream is just a 
teaser, though, to what lies beyond. Narrow bridges 
erisseross the stream, blending perfeetly with the 
woodland plants along its edges. Interseeting wood- 
ehip pathways have a pleasant springy feel. 

Multieolor drifts of sapphire-blue Mertensia 
and showy golden Celandine poppies (Stylophorum 
diphyllum) run into eaeh other with some mingling 
at the edges. Ostrieh fern (Matteuccia struthiopteris) 
adds a sense of mystery so eharaeteristie of the 
woodlands, and glossy-green umbrellas of Mayapple 
popping up in eolonies throughout May make kids 

ABOVE LEFT: The narrow wood-chip path meandering through 
the lushly planted shade garden out back positively sings with its 
creators’ hard work. Successes are many, and the first of these 
is in spring when stands of Mayapple, spring beauty, Virginia 
bluebells, pulmonaria, and golden Celandine poppies emerge to 
make groundswell of color. LEFT: A gorgeous spring container 
doesn’t have to be complicated. Here, some early spring 
charmers, multihue pansies planted in a hollowed-outtree 
stump, add color and enchantment to the woodland garden. 
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Bloodroot 

(^Sangu inaria canadensis) 

Zones 3-8 

Height: 6-12 inches 
This iconic woodlander exudes 
a reddish-orange sap when cut. 
Each white flower is wrapped by 
one deeply scalloped, grayish- 
green leaf that unfurls in the 
sun but closes at night. Each 
flower is very short-lived, usually 
1-2 days. ‘Multiplex’ is a good 
double-flowered choice. 


Woodland 

Garden 

Planting 

Tips 

• Don’t be afraid to move 
plants around if you are 
unhappy with them or 
get bored with them. 

• Don’t try to do it all in one 
year. Look at other gardens 
and then choose the things 
you like best to do first. 

• Unless you have trees 
whose leaves mat and don’t 
decay readily, leave them 
where they fall. Homeowner 
James Kouracos rakes 

and shreds oak leaves and 
redeposits them on the beds. 

• Be vigilant in checking 
plants for pests, and deal 
with any that appear before 
they become a problem. 

• Read as much as you 
can about plants, and be 
adventurous in choosing 
lesser-known species. 

• Keep a list of all the 
plants you have purchased; 
this is useful for keeping 
track of the plants that 
thrive or die in your yard. 

• Don’t spread your 
gardening activities too thin. 
Tackle one area at a time. 

• A garden never stands 
still; watch for plants 
showing signs of decline 
or domination. 

• Don’t be paranoid 
about weeds. It’s probably 
impossible to eradicate 
them completely, but 
they can be reduced by 
steady pulling or digging. 

• Find plant combinations 
that work, and if there 

is space, repeat them. 



wonder if fairies are daneing gaily among the 
muted tapestry. 

Next to a log, Japanese painted ferns (Athyrium 
niponicuni) add a soothing wash of eolor. A few 
steps away, the bright blue flowers of the eharming 
false forget-me-not (Brunnera macrophylld) tower 
over the intriguing elear-white blossoms of 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis). A faseinating 
plant, its eurious name eomes from the blood-red 
sap that oozes when the stems or roots are broken. 
In early spring, a thiek 8-ineh stem pushes out of 
the ground, revealing a single leaf tightly wrapped 
around a large white flower bud. Lasting only a 
few days, the leaf unfurls when the sun is out and 
wraps baek around the blossom in a proteetive 
eoeoon at night or on eloudy and rainy days. 

However beguiling these blooms are, the 
little woodlanders thriving in the open beneath 
the leafless eanopy really steal the show. There 
are so many spring ephemerals that the garden 
looks like a large treasure box full of dainty 
hortieultural jewels. “You need surprises in the 
garden,” Joanna says. As if to prove her point, the 
winding paths offer diseoveries at every turn. This 
garden is luxuriant to the easual observer, totally 
enehanting for the insightful plant eonnoisseur. 

On the deek, eolorful eontainers full of bold- 
faeed pansies, multieolor ealibraehoa, and a tiny 
petunia on steroids are set about in an intimate, 
almost nonehalant way, like a eomfortable lived-in 
room. With nothing fussy or eontrived, there is a 
great harmony and unity of style throughout the 
plaee and from season to season. 

Joanne and James believe that there eertainly 
are many good reasons, other than the need 
to mow grass, for gradually transforming the 
eonventional garden or lot to woodland. For one, 
it’s an eeologieally sound idea. For another, the 
diverse mix of plants tends to diseourage pests 
that affeet eonventional gardens. With the right 
ehoiee of plants, watering is held to a minimum 
and pestieides ean be dispensed with altogether. 
And though James still finds a weed here or 
there that he pulls by hand, most of the eommon 
weeds eould not eompete in the shade of this 
well-managed woodland and have, for all praetieal 
purposes, disappeared. 



Early Spring 
Woodlanders 


All early spring woodland 
plants grow naturally in 
rich, moist forest floors 
but are perfectly suited 
to a woodland home 
garden. Dappled shade and 
humus-rich soil provide 
these with the perfect 
growing conditions. 


Barrenwort or Bishop’s hat 
(Epimed/om x rubrum) 

Zones 5-9 
Height: 6-12 inches 
Clump-forming perennial sports 
racemes of red flowers above heart- 
shape leaflets on wiry stems in early 
spring. New leaves in spring emerge 
with a reddish tint, mature to green, 
and turn reddish in fall. 


Dutchman’s breeches 
(Dfcentra cucullaria) 

Zones 3-7 

Height: 10-12 inches 
A delightful spring wildflower, 
Dutchman’s breeches is an easily 
recognized, graceful woodland 
perennial and is one of the earliest 
to bloom. Clusters of fragrant, waxy, 
white pantaloon-shape flowers float 
over masses of fernlike leaves. 


False forget-me-not or 
Siberian bugloss 
(Brunnera macrophylla') 

Zones 3-8 
Height: 12 inches 

Low-maintenance, deer-resistant plant 
is a slow-spreading perennial with 
heart-shape, slightly puckered leaves 
and sprays of delicate, azure-blue small 
flowers. ‘Looking Glass’ and ‘Sea Heart’ 
are notable with striking silvery foliage. 



Ostrich fern 

(_Matteucda struthiopteris) 

Zones 3-8 
Height: to 3 feet 

Renowned for the fiddleheads that 
emerge in spring, this deer-resistant, 
clump-forming fern spreads freely 
by underground runners. The female 
fronds turn brown but remain rigidly 
upright through the entire winter. ‘The 
King’ flourishes in the South. 


Rodgersia 

(_Rodgersia aesculifolia) 

Zones 4-8 
Height: 3-6 feet 

Bold clump-forming perennial typically 
grown for its large, crinkled, coarsely 
toothed, greenish-bronze leaves. 
Flowers are fragrant, creamy-white 
(sometimes pink) astilbelike panicles 
blooming from June to August. Best 
paired with finely textured plants. 
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Bent white trillium 
(^Trillium flexipes') 

Zones: 4-7 

Height: 18 inches 

Easily mistaken for Trillium 

grandiflorum, outward-facing, creamy- 

white flowers are held above a terminal 

whorl of green leaves. 



Jack-in-the-pulpit 
(_Arisaema triphyllum) 

Zones 4-9 
Height: 1-3 feet 

Best known for its spring display of 
hooded, green spathes (Jack’s pulpit), 
typically striped with purple. In fall, the 
plant bears clusters of densely packed, 
showy red berries. 


X 





Spring beauty 
{Claytonia virginica) 

Zones 3-8 
Height: 6-8 inches 
A truly delicate, native spring 
ephemeral featuring loose clusters 
of starlike white to light pink flowers 
striped with dark pink. Spectacular in 
large colonies. 



Bishop’s hat 

(Ep/medfum x versicolor 
‘Sulphureum’) 

Zones 5-9 
Height: 6-12 inches 
‘Sulphureum’ features short-spur 
yellow flowers which appear in 
attractive racemes floating on wiry 
stems above spiny-tooth, heart-shape 
leaflets. 


Bleeding heart 
(Dfcentra ‘Luxuriant’) 

Zones: 3-9 
Height: 12-18 inches 
Bleeding heart cultivar with deeply 
cut, fernlike, grayish-green foliage 
and cherry-red, nodding, heart-shape 
flowers persists throughout the 
season. In cooler climates, flowering 
may continue throughout the summer 
but generally stops in hot weather. 


Celandine poppy 
(^Stylophorum diphyllum) 

Zones 5-8 
Height: 18 inches 

Handsome perennial with bluish-green, 
scallop leaves and clusters of bright 
yellow, poppylike flowers resembling 
buttercups, which are followed by 
attractive, nodding green hairy pods. 



Japanese spurge 
(_Pachysandra terminalis) 

Zones 5-9 
Height: 6-12 inches 
A maintenance-free groundcover, 
pachysandra spreads rapidly by 
underground stems to form dense 
colonies of dark green foliage. Spikes 
of tiny white flowers bloom in early 
spring. ‘Green Sheen’ has patent- 
leather looking glossy leaves. 



Marsh marigold 
(Ca/tha palustris) 

Zones: 3-7 
Height: 12-18 inches 
Commonly grown along a stream, 
bog, or marsh, marsh marigold is a 
spectacular-looking plant with large, 
rich-yellow shiny flowers and heart- 
shape leaves. Usually goes dormant 
after flowering. 



Old-fashioned bleeding heart 
(Dfcentra spectabilis) 

Zones 3-8 
Height: 2 feet 

One of the finest deer-resistant 
perennials for a woodland garden. 
Upright stalks are topped with dangling 
pink heart-shape flowers. Goes 
dormant in summer. ‘Gold Heart’ has 
gold leaves, and ‘Alba’ sports pure- 
white flowers. 



White trout lily 
(^Erythronium albidum) 

Zones 3-8 
Height: 4-6 inches 

A fascinating plant, the white trout lily 
has tuliplike green leaves with silvery- 
maroon mottled markings. Because 
trout lilies grow well in cool soil 
temperatures, they take up nutrients, 
releasing them back into the soil when 
the leaves die back. 



Wild ginger 
(^Asarum canadense) 

Zones 4-6 
Height: 6-12 inches 
Attractive on close inspection but 
usually hidden from view by the dark 
green, downy, heart-shape foliage, the 
cup-shape, purplish-brown flowers 
appear in early spring on short, 
ground-level stems. 



Woodland phlox or wild sweet 
William (Pfi/ox divaricata) 

Zones: 3-8 
Height: 12 inches 

An invaluable addition to any woodland 
garden for its bold shot of color as 
it weaves a creeping mat of loosely 
entwined stems topped with fragrant, 
star-shape flowers. Excellent combined 
with late-spring blooming bulbs. 


Written and produced by Ellen Ecker Ogden 
Photography by Rich Pomerantz 
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Rusted steel jacks, 
titled G/anf Jacks, 
created by Vermont ^ v 
sculptor David Tanych; 
add a playful element 
to a grassy patch at 
the top of the meadow . 
in front of Sylvia 
and Stanley Stroup’s 
garden in southern * 
Vermont. ’ - ■ ' 
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tA Veriiiont-'couple incorporate sculpture, t 
ivdefine garden areas am' enchant visitors 







1. Sylvia Stroup grew up on a farm, yet she readily admits that she avoided helping her mother in the garden because she did not want to go out and get 
dirty. “That’s all changed!” Sylvia says. 2. All the views are carefully planned, including this one of the house as seen from the field. 3. The original gardens 
were planted in 1930. In the old sections, many of the original old-fashioned varieties, such as yellow trumpet lilies, peach daylilies, phlox, and Rudbeckia, 
continue to grow under the shade of old maple trees. 4. Flocks of wild turkeys know where to find drops from the apple, cherry, pear, and plum trees, 
thus the name of the farm. At the entrance, an old corn crib was converted into a guesthouse cottage when Petty and Nelson Doubleday owned the farm 
in 1924. 5. The Stroups’ covered summer porch serves as a favorite gathering place for family or for solitude. 6. This reflecting pool offers a serene view 
of the gardens (and beyond) for family and friends staying in Turkey Hill Farm’s guesthouse. 


The best advice to any 
new gardener is to start 
small and grow big. 

That’s what Sylvia and Stanley Stroup did 40 years 
ago, when their first garden was a typieal eity plot 
in Geneva, Illinois, eomprising less than a quarter 
aere. They planted the ubiquitous perennial garden 
with a border of fruit trees to bloek the road. 
Stanley’s job required them to move frequently, so 
they left that garden behind and started another. 

At eaeh new house, their gardens expanded. 
When Stanley retired in 2004, they moved to a 
68-aere farm in southern Vermont. That’s when 
their vision really began to grow. They purehased 


an 1849 farmhouse surrounded by a mature garden 
designed in 1930, whieh ineluded a elassie sunken 
rose garden, a eutting garden for flowers, and 
a well-established kitehen garden with berries. 
They named their plaee Turkey Hill Farm, after 
the floek of wild turkeys that greeted them upon 
their arrival. The view from the kitehen featured 
a serubby pasture, where neighbor’s eows peered 
through the barbed wire fenee into their baekyard. 

Most people would be eontent with this bueolie 
view, and Sylvia’s plan was to simply renovate 
the existing gardens to make them her own. “Yet 
Stanley is a dreamer,” she says. The first summer, 
while Sylvia foeused on building a guesthouse 
for family and friends to visit, Stanley direeted a 
bulldozer to push out the roeks, pruned old apple 
trees, eut brush, and rebuilt stone walls along 
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Two robust bronze sheep, titl’eS ' 
Large Sheep Pair and created by 
sculptor Peter Woytuck, interplay 
the cultivated field with the wild 
landscape beyond. The sculptures 
are a tribute to the original purpose 
of the field, which was once a I 
grazing ground for cattle. .1 . 




















Traveler, with her 
uplifted arms and 
serene expression, 
has a backdrop of - 
hydrangeas, astilbes, 
and ornamental 
grasses, this bronze 
sculpture, by artist 
Curt Brill, depicts the, 
search for the hidden 
human snifit. 





7- A narrow brick path leads the eye to Gabriel, a bronze sculpture by New York sculptor Hans Van de Bovenkamp. 8. Belladonna, placed near a circular 
bench, “embodies grace and beauty in nature,” says Vermont sculptor Richard Erdman. 9. Pirouette, a kinetic sculpture by artist George Sherwood, 
rotates with unpredictable improvisation when the wind blows. 10. Continuum, one of three bronzes by Erdman, was the second sculpture to arrive at 
Turkey Hill Farm. A wood bridge leads over the stone swale, bordered by tall ornamental grasses to add drama and form to the enclosed space. 

11. A bronze sculpture by Thomas Ostenberg, titled ...but I feel fine, reflects a search for equilibrium. 


the far edge of the property. Sylvia says Stanley’s 
primary goal was to ereate a grassy lawn to tend. 
“But the end result was too urban-looking,” she 
says. She tried to soften the expansive green 
area by planting a dozen ornamental trees and 
masses of perennials, yet it was not enough to 
ereate the intimaey or eharm she sought. 

The two began to brainstorm, tapping into their 
shared love of art (Sylvia is avid about quilting, 
rug hooking, and needlepoint, while Stanley is an 
aetive board member of the Southern Vermont 
Art Center). The art-lovers eame up with an 
idea to define the property and refleet their own 
aestheties by ineorporating seulpture. They started 
by dividing the property into garden rooms, and 
the first of their garden seulptures arrived the 
following summer. Created by Canadian seulptor 


Royden Mills and titled Inner Key, this steel artwork 
made sueh a profound impaet on the wide-open 
spaee that it was soon followed by Continuum, a 
bronze seulpture by Vermont seulptor Riehard 
Erdman, whieh brings a Zenlike quiet ereseendo 
of unending and perpetual motion into view. 

They diseovered a robust pair of bronze 
sheep at a gallery in Stowe, Vermont, and 
brought them to graze in the far field, as a 
tribute to the original livestoek floek. 

Plaeing large seulptures on their property 
involves bringing in heavy equipment on a traetor- 
trailer truek and plaeing seulptures using a erane, 
so it’s key to get the plaeement right from the start. 
There is also prep work to be done, using a baekhoe 
to build a foundation of stone or poured eement 
that will hold the seulpture seeurely in plaee. 
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12. Sylvia is an avid cook and enjoys the daily harvest from her kitchen garden. i3.The entrance to the kitchen garden offers a view of the Green 
Mountains beyond. Sylvia prefers raised beds for growing her favorite crops: strawberries, broccoli, peppers, and plenty of tomatoes for a year-round 
supply of sauce. Colorful annuals, ornamental artichokes, and fronds of blue Tuscan kale interspersed with zinnias give the kitchen garden a sense of 
fun. 14. Collard greens, 'Cut & Come Again’ zinnia, and blue larkspur form a perfect harmony of color. 15. Raised beds and crushed stone paths keep the 
garden tidy and easy to access. 16. The decorative Hartley Botanic greenhouse protects tender plants year-round. 


There are eurrently 12 seulptures on the property, 
eaeh made of weather-resistant materials sueh as 
eopper, steel, bronze, or heavily fired eeramie to 
withstand the harsh Zone 3 winters. Sylvia oversees 
the planting on the property as well as the general 
maintenanee performed by a longtime gardening 
eouple, Jeannette Morrison and Ernie Dibble. The 
Stroups seek professional design adviee from a 
variety of landseape designers for eaeh of the garden 
areas. The gardens at Turkey Hill Farm are regularly 
ineluded on Garden Conservaney tours, and visitors 
are given a map of the seulptures, with details about 
eaeh artist and the eoneepts behind their art. 

Today, the eouple ean look out from the 
kitehen table at the 10-plus aeres of grassy 
fields dotted with artful seulptures, ornamental 
pergolas, a stone-lined arroyo, and mowed 
walking paths leading the eye through tall grass. 


over footbridges, and through the woods into 
themed garden rooms. Three miles of winding 
footpaths tie together a pond with an orehard and 
an upper field and woodlands. “Four generations 
have lived at this farm,” Sylvia says, marveling 
at the ehanges the landseape has seen over the 
years and pieturing ehanges yet to eome.“Eaeh 
year, we either start a new garden area or bring 
a new seulpture onto the property,” she says. 

A three-mile path eonneets the pond to the 
field and to the woodland gardens, where the paths 
are mulehed with pine straw. While no one ean 
pinpoint the moment that art took on as mueh 
importanee as ornamental plants and trees in the 
garden, seulpture has given this eouple more than 
just a hobby. It has transformed every eorner of 
this idyllie garden in a dramatie and artful way. 

For more information, see Resources on page no. 
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GARDEN COLLECTIBLES 


When Maine gardener Sus Miller wants to 
reconnect with her Danish homeland, she 
need only open the china cabinets and 
reach for a piece of Flora Danica. 

But a few newly acquired 
pieces have even more 
meaning. 


At 3 inches, the tiny butter 
pats that Sus Miller inherited; 
from her father depict roses, 
bindweed, scarlet pimpernel, 
and ranunculus in precise 
botanical detail. 


V 



LEFT: The seaside 
Maine garden Sus 
installed beyond the 
pond features a pastel 
border that often ^ 
serves as her muse. 


THIS PHOTO: Like her 
father, Sus became an 
artist, rendering gladiolus 
and other blossoms 
from her garden in 
glowing watercolor. 



IT BOTHERED SUS MILLER THAT HER FLORA 
DANICA DEMITASSE SET WASN’T COMPLETE. 
So when her birthday approaehed, she dropped 
several hints within earshot of her husband, Doug. 
He rolled his eyes and pointed out that their 
eolleetion of ehina eould already equal a king’s 
ransom. But seeretly, he was taking aetion to find it 
for her. When the set arrived, Sus went to the sink to 
rinse it elean. That’s when she burst into nostalgie 
tears. It was signed by her father, Danish artist 
Henning L. Nielsen. 

For Sus as a ehild. Flora Daniea was just 
her father’s trade. Every morning, he left their 
Copenhagen apartment and went to work in a 
faetory painting poreelain. “It wasn’t until I was 
i6 or 17 that I really started to look elosely at 
it,” she says. And then she made the eonneetion 
with flowers eneountered on summer vaeations 
at her grandfather’s thatehed farmhouse in the 
eountryside. She saw the tiny blossoms, buds, 
seedpods, and root systems from the woodlands 
depleted in preeise detail on her family’s ehina. Mueh 
later, she learned the history behind the teaeups, 
vases, tureens, and plates in the ehina eabinet. Later 
still, she inherited her father’s private eolleetion of 
Flora Daniea painted speeifieally for his family. 

It all began in 1761 when the botanie garden in 


Copenhagen launehed an initiative to ereate an 
atlas doeumenting loeal botany, titled Flora Daniea. 
Continuing for the next 120 years, the eneyelopedie 
effort was originally foeused on ereating botanieal 
illustrations of Denmark’s plants (ineluding mosses 
and fungi) gathered from the wild, but it was 
expanded to inelude Seandinavian natives as borders 
were remapped. Eaeh illustration was seientifieally 
faithful to the original eolleeted speeimen, with all 
plant parts — ineluding root systems — portrayed. 

The painstaking art that resulted was also delieately 
alluring. That haunting beauty sparked the next 
installment of the story. In 1790, the Danish Crown 
Prinee Frederik devised a brilliant gift to bestow 
on the Russian Empress Catherine the Great. He 
ordered a dazzling dinner set with the Flora Daniea 
plant portraits painted on its sides to be fashioned 
by Royal Copenhagen, his own royal poreelain 
faetory. The projeet took years. In the meantime, 
Catherine the Great died in 1796 before the dinner 
set was presented. That original poreelain set still 
resides in Copenhagen’s Rosenborg Castle — along 
with the erown jewels — put into serviee only for 
ultraspeeial royal oeeasions. 

But that wasn’t the end of the saga for the 
Seandinavian floral renderings. Royal Copenhagen 
survived over the eenturies to eonvert into a private 
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THIS PHOTO: All in the 

Flora Danica pattern 
except the vase holding 
flowers, a teapot 
sits beside cups and 
saucers, a sugar bowl, 
creamer, and custard 
cup signed by her 


BELOW: Turn any piece 
over, and you will find 
the Royal Copenhagen 
stamp, the plant’s 
botanical name, and the 
artist’s signature. 


company (Royal Copenhagen is now 
owned by Fiskars, the garden tool 
eompany). In 1885, Royal Copenhagen 
took a detour from its signature blue- 
and -white ware. Following Prinee 
Frederik’s lead, the eompany utilized 
the Flora Danica arehives to re-ereate 
the original line of botanieally adorned 
poreelain, making it available to the general 
publie. In keeping with the tradition, eaeh pieee is 
hand-painted by artists who apply their metieulous 
work to an overglaze before the final firing. Sus 
Miller’s father was one of those artists. 

As a teenager, the promising young artist 
Henning L. Nielsen began training in his trade. With 
years of intense instruetion eompleted, he was ready 
to taekle the final exam to prove his talents worthy 
of a position at Royal Copenhagen. The eritieal 
assignment was to demonstrate the applieation of a 
series of flowers applied to the sides of a eurvaeeous 
vase. He seleeted an aster, primula, veroniea, 
lily, tansy, nasturtium, and morning glory. That 
eompleted vase launehed his eareer as one of many 
artists at Royal Copenhagen who spent their days 
immersed in the tiny flowers of their region. The 
vase was his to keep — and it was the first of an ever- 
inereasing eolleetion of poreelain that ran through 
Sus’ ehildhood memories. 


One of the perks of working at Royal 
Copenhagen was an annual allotment 
of blank poreelain granted to eaeh 
staff artist to paint for themselves in 
their spare time. Sus’ father worked 
on other patterns. But solanums, wild 
orehids, winter aeonite, ehamomile, 
dianthus, ranuneulus, and violets are 
definitely well-represented in the ehina 
eabinet. 

The result of hundreds of hours of eye-straining 
work, eaeh teaeup, ereamer, or saueer bears the 
Latin binomial of the plant painted beneath its final 
glaze, as well as the identity of the artist. For his 
private eolleetion, H. L. Nielsen spelled his name. 
But generally, signatures were eoded — “afx,” in his 
ease — and appear below the botanieal name and the 
Royal Copenhagen erown. With dozens of artists, 
the ehanees that Sus’ demitasse set would be her 
father’s work were slim. But miraeles do happen. 

The story doesn’t end there. Given the teapots, 
vases, and sugar bowls with metieulously rendered 
plants running through her life, it isn’t surprising 
that Sus beeame a gardener. She also inherited a 
talent for art, diseovered only after she retired. 
What does she most often paint in watereolor? The 
flowers in her garden, of eourse. 

For more information, see Resourees on page 110. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE LEFT: On a triangular custard cup with its own saucer, Veronica alpina wends around its angles; A 9-inch undulating 
cake plate documents the stem, flowers, and fruit of the European pear, Pyrus communis. The teacups are adorned with violets and ranunculus; Sus’ 
father chose the marsh lousewort (Pedicuiaris palustris) pattern for the teapot in the family china cabinet with its twig and three-dimensional rose and 
morning glory handle; Veronica saxatilis wanders around the curves of a coffee cup. The 24-karat gold edging was originally polished by diamond tip. 



Written by Penelope O’Sullivan 
Produced by Karin Lidbeck-Brent 
Photography by Kritsada 



TOP: Landscape designer Joyce Williams 
pops blooming dahlias into an empty spot in 
the flower border of her garden in Chatham, 
Massachusetts. ABOVE: Joyce tucked Sedum 
hybridum ‘Immergriinchen’ into dry cracks of 
the granite stonework. ABOVE RIGHT: A client 
gave Joyce a division of thisyellow-and-purple 
bearded iris, which she says “spreads politely 
with a lovely lemon fragrance.” 
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A landscape designer 
turns a steep, sloping 
lot into a private 
Shaneri-La. 
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MOST FOLKS BUY A HOME FOR THE SHELTER it provides, 
but borrowed views of an aneient freshwater kettle pond bordered 
by a nature preserve drew landseape designer Joyee Williams to 
her small Cape Cod-style home. Kettle ponds are formed when 
a glaeier deposits sand and gravel outwash on and around iee 
bloeks. When the iee melts, the outwash eaves in, forming holes 
that eventually fill with rainwater that goes up and down with 
the water table. The faet that the house “needed lots of work was 
overruled by its natural setting,” Joyee says. She says the water 
was the real attraetion, along with different ground levels suitable 
for different types of gardens. 

Her home is in Chatham, Massaehusetts, on Cape Cod, where 
sueh landforms are fairly eommon; it sits on the pond’s long, 
steep bank, whieh is the quarter-aere lot’s best asset and greatest 
ehallenge. Joyee eame up with an elegant solution, terraeing the 
slope and ereating upper and lower lawns eonneeted by ii steps 
and a waterfall, all made of granite. 


ABOVE LEFT; ‘Yaku Princess’ rhododendrons, hydrangeas, foxgloves, and 
peonies line the lawn path to the potting shed. ABOVE: Between the deck and 
the top of the steps is an outdoor shower that lets Joyce rinse off after a day of 
gardening or swimming in the kettle pond below her house. LEFT: Variegated 
water iris (Iris laevigata ‘Variegata’), mare’s tail (Hippuris vulgaris), and true 
forget-me-not (Myosotis scorpioides) grow in the waterfall’s shallow waters. 
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The first phase of the design ineluded a briek front walk to 
replaee the old gravel path; a eedar potting shed, now her summer 
retreat and a foeal point in the upper garden; and a 75-foot, 
boomerang-shape flower border, whieh defines the transition 
from the manieured lower lawn to the wild slope and pondside 
wetlands. Joyee planted the border with traditional spring 
bloomers sueh as allium, iris, eosmos, penstemon, and viola. 
“When I designed the landseape, I thought about what I like, 
what would work for the site, and what wouldn’t be invasive,” she 
says. It happens that birds like what Joyee likes, and many speeies 
alight on the lower lawn, ineluding floeks of Redwing Blaekbirds. 

Joyee installed the steps, waterfall, and a unique outdoor 
shower 12 years ago, working on the design with J. C. Stahl, 
a landseape arehiteet and prineipal of Poeties of Spaee, who 
also built the waterfall. “I like natural materials,” Joyee says. 

The steps are loeally soureed, reelaimed granite eurbing. “The 
stones in the waterfall are not uniform in size or shape. I wanted 

ABOVE: Joyce designed stone steps and a waterfall to deal with the steep 
change in grade on her Cape Cod property. Joyce softens the stonework by 
panting shrubs and perennials in and around the waterfall. RIGHT: Primula 
japonica ‘Carminea’ is a moisture-loving magenta-flower candelabra primrose 
that blooms from late spring to early summer near the waterfall, alongside 
variegated hosta and Japanese painted fern. 
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ABOVE: Adirondack chairs overlook stunning borrowed views, including a glacial kettle pond where Joyce likes to swim. OPPOSITE, FROM TOP: 
Instead of cutting back her 'Globemaster’ allium after it blooms, she lets it go to seed and become food for the birds. Visitors to Joyce’s Cape Cod 
cottage enter beneath an arch, painted the same blue-green hue as the front door. Prostrate blue spruce (P/cea pungens ‘Clauca Prostrata’) grows next 
to the waterfall, where it thrives in full sun and softens the angular edges of the granite. Foxgloves and ‘Emerald Caiety’ euonymus brighten the lawn 
path to the shed with a window box overflowing with pink New Guinea impatiens and white bacopa. 


blocky stones, not rounded, so it looks like an old 
foundation emerging from the ground,” she says. Joyee 
aeeentuated their horizontal lines to eorrespond to the 
eye’s natural direetion of movement. 

Various plantings soften the sharp angles of the 
stone. Flowers grow in eontainers on the steps, and 
self-sown plants emerge from eraeks. Drought- 
tolerant prostrate blue spruee tumbles over a retaining 
wall, while in the waterfall moisture-lovers, sueh as 
variegated mannagrass, mare’s tail, striped water iris, 
and true forget-me-nots grow submerged in pots and 
wet planting poekets. 

Frequently Joyee and her friends swim in the pond 
and her dogs play on the sandy beaeh below her home, 
so an outdoor shower was a must in her baekyard 
design. The open-air shower she designed sits on axis 


with the steps and waterfall, whieh are perpendieular 
to the mahogany deek overlooking the pond. The 
shower area, loeated two steps down from the deek 
at the top of the roeky stairs, is made of natural stone 
to unify the landseape. The bronze showerhead was 
drilled and mounted on a tall granite post. Why not 
enelose the shower for privaey? “Beeause I have a 
beautiful view, I want to shower in the open,” she says. 

The landseape Joyee ereated is her haven — “rooms” 
planted with lush wildlife -friendly natives and 
perennials, a eharming shed for her garden antiques, 
a shower to make washing off a pleasure, and a stone 
stairease and waterfall that unify her terraees and offer 
easy aeeess. “I want to add beauty while blending the 
gardens with the natural surroundings,” she says. “And 
I want to enjoy them year-round.” 

For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 
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Garden at a Glance 

williams garden 


1. Garden shed 

2. Stone steps with 
succulents 

3. Shower 

4. Waterfalls 

5. Perennial garden 

6 . Birdbath 


7. Wood deck 

8. Brick walkway 

9. Arbor 

10. Parking 

11. Retaining wall 

12. ‘Mayflower’ 
viburnum 


13. Pitch pine 
(Pinus rigida) 

14. White lilac 

15. Japanese red maple 

16. Foxglove 

17. ‘Blue Ice’ cypress 

18. White 
rhododendron 


19. Peony 

20. Chokeberry 
(Aronia) 

21. Pink rhododendron 

22. Smoke bush 

23. Dwarf Hinoki 
cypress 
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Written by Marty Ross 
Photography by Nick Crow 




A Plant 
with a Point 

Find a sunny spot for asparagus in your garden, 

and you'll harvest this essential spring delicacy for years. 


GROWING YOUR OWN ASPARAGUS is an 
investment of time and patienee that pays off in 
tender, delieious spears of sueeess. Plant the root 
erowns in well-drained soil in a sunny spot in your 
garden, give them a little attention while they 
become established, and you should be able to 
harvest a fine crop of asparagus every spring for 
20 years or more. 

It will always be the first crop in your garden — 
and the first few spears taste best right there by 
the bed, as soon as you pick them, on a cool spring 
morning. The harvest period lasts for up to eight 
weeks; if the first half-dozen spears don’t make it 


all the way to the kitchen, you’ll still have plenty 
of time to experiment with recipes. 

Asparagus, of course, is a perennial plant. It is 
possible to grow asparagus from seed, but most 
gardeners start with one- or two-year old plants 
(available at garden shops and through mail-order 
specialists); they have long white roots that 
look like tassels, spreading down from a central 
crown. Popular modern varieties hybridized in 
the breeding program at Rutgers University in 
New Jersey are all Jersey boys: ‘Jersey Knight’, 
‘Jersey Giant’, ‘Jersey Supreme’, and others are 
all-male plants, developed for high yield, thick and 
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uniform stalks, and superior disease resistanee. 
You ean still find old-time varieties, sueh as 
‘Martha Washington’, but they are neither as 
produetive nor as trouble-free as modern hybrids. 
Older varieties also typieally inelude female 
plants, which produce bright-red berries but are 
not desirable because the berries ripen and drop 
seeds; the seedlings eventually crowd asparagus 
beds, making them difficult to manage. 

Plant asparagus crowns in spring. The planting 
area should be accessible from all sides; planting 
along a fence is not a good idea because keeping 
weeds out of an asparagus bed is crucial for 


success, and if you can’t reach the planting area 
easily, weeds will creep in. Dig a trench about 
6 inches deep and a foot wide. Make mounds of 
compost and soil in the trench about i8 inches 
apart, and set a crown on each mound, fanning 
the roots around the mound, with the top of the 
crown about 3 inches below the original soil line. 
Fill in to just cover the crowns, and water well. 

If you are planting more than one row, make 
the rows at least 1 foot (and up to 5 feet) apart: 
You need to be able to walk between the rows to 
harvest your crop. 

As the shoots emerge, add soil gradually 
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until the soil level in the row is level with the 
surrounding soil. Then eover well with eompost. 

Now the waiting begins. The year you plant, 
do not harvest any spears. They will grow into 
ferny foliage that helps inerease the size and vigor 
of the erowns. 

The seeond spring, go ahead and take a few 
spears, but no more than six from eaeh plant. Eaeh 
spear should be thieker than a peneil. The third 
year, you should be able to harvest asparagus for 
two to three weeks. Cut or break the spears off 
at soil level when they are 8-io inehes tall and 
while the tips of the spears are still niee and tight. 
Harvest until the emerging spears are quite thin. 


then stop for the season and let the tall, ferny 
fronds develop. 

Asparagus beetles inevitably find their way 
to asparagus plants. They eat the foliage, whieh 
weakens the plants and makes them suseeptible 
to disease. Control the beetles with inseetieidal 
soap, or plant buekwheat or sunflowers nearby to 
attraet benefieial inseets, ineluding ladybugs, that 
eat the beetles and their larvae. Above all, keep 
your asparagus bed weeded. Weeds eompete with 
asparagus plants for moisture and nutrients and 
erowd your erop. Weeding assiduously helps you 
reaeh your goal of harvesting more spears than 
you would ever bother to eount. 
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citrus- Roasted Asparagus 

Oranges add a citrus flavor to this quick 
and easy side-dish recipe that can be 
ready in less than 30 minutes. 

Prep: 15 minutes Roast: 12 minutes Oven: 400°F 


2 seedless oranges 
2 lemons 

5 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
2 pounds asparagus spears 
2 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
2 teaspoons tarragon leaves 
Sea salt and coarsely ground pepper 


1. Preheat oven to 400°F. From one 
orange and one lemon, cut Vs x 2-inch 
strips, avoiding the bitter white pith; 
set aside. From same orange and lemon 
squeeze a total of 2 tablespoons juice; set 
aside. 

2. Thinly slice remaining orange and 
lemon; drizzle slices with i tablespoon of 
the olive oil. Place on baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper; set aside. 

3. Wash asparagus; break off woody 
bases. Place spears in isxioxi-inch baking 
pan. Sprinkle with garlic, tarragon, and 
citrus strips. Drizzle 2 tablespoons of the 
olive oil; toss to coat spears. Spread in 
single layer. Season with salt and pepper. 

4. Roast asparagus and citrus slices 
12 to 15 minutes, turning once or twice 
with tongs, until asparagus is tender and 
citrus begins to brown. Transfer to serving 
platter. 

5. Meanwhile, for vinaigrette, in small 
dish whisk together reserved juices and 
remaining 2 tablespoons oil; season with 
salt and pepper. Drizzle over roasted 
asparagus, citrus, and garlic. Sprinkle 
with roasted citrus slices. Serve warm. 
Makes 8 servings. 


Asparagus- Leek Risotto 

start to Fini^: 45 minutes 
Oven: 450°F for crisp-tender 


V4 pound asparagus spears, trimmed 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
salt and pepper 

1V2 cups sliced leeks 

1 cup Arborio rice 

3 cups reduced-sodium chicken broth 
Va cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 

2 tablespoons snipped fresh parsley 
V2 teaspoon finely shredded lemon peel 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
V4 teaspoon freshly ground coarse black 
pepper 
Lemon Slices 
Lemon peel 


1. Place asparagus in single layer on 
baking sheet. Brush with 1 tablespoon of 
the olive oil; lightly sprinkle salt and black 
pepper. Bake, uncovered, in 450°F oven 
about 10 minutes or until crisp-tender. 
Cool slightly. Cut two-thirds in 2-inch 
pieces; set aside all asparagus. 

2. Meanwhile, in large saucepan cook 
leeks in remaining olive oil until tender. 
Stir in uncooked rice. Cook and stir over 
medium heat about 5 minutes or until rice 
begins to turn golden brown. 

3. In another saucepan bring broth 
to boiling. Reduce heat and simmer. 
Carefully stir i cup of hot broth into rice 
mixture. Cook, stirring frequently, over 
medium heat until liquid is absorbed. 

Then add V2 cup broth at a time, stirring 
frequently until broth is absorbed before 
adding more broth (about 22 minutes). 

4. Stir in any remaining broth. Cook and 
stir just until rice is tender and creamy. 

5. Stir in asparagus pieces, cheese, 
parsley, lemon peel, lemon juice, and 
pepper. Top with asparagus spears, lemon 
slices, and peel. Makes 4 servings. 


- 4 ^ 





Asian-Style Asparagus Slaw 

This low-cal, low-salt side-dish recipe is 
loaded with fresh veg. 

Prep: 10 minutes Cook: 4 minutes 

1 pound asparagus 
4 cups very finely shredded green 
cabbage 

1 cup very finely shredded red cabbage 
1 small carrot, very finely shredded 
V4 cup snipped fresh parsley 
V4 small red onion, thinly sliced 

1 tablespoon toasted sesame oil 

2 tablespoons sweetened rice vinegar 
V4 teaspoon freshly ground white pepper 

1. Snap off and discard fibrous Stem 
ends of asparagus. Rinse asparagus; 
drain. Bring i inch of water to boiling in 
a medium saucepan. Place asparagus 
in steamer basket; cover and steam for 
4 minutes or until asparagus is crisp- 
tender. Drain. Gently rinse with cool 
water. 

2. Combine green cabbage, red cabbage, 
carrot, parsley, and onion in a large bowl. 
Toss gently with sesame oil, vinegar, and 
pepper. 

3. Divide asparagus spears among six 
salad plates; top with cabbage mixture. 
Makes 6 side-dish servings. 


For more information, see 
Resources on page 110. 



Asparagus Basics 

It’s time to plant. Nurture asparagus plants while they are 
becoming established for years of delicious spring harvests. 


Plant crowns in a sunny place, 
in well-drained soil enriched 
with compost. Dig a trench up 
to about 12 inches deep and 
one foot wide. 


Set the crowns on mounds of 
soil in the trench. You’ll need 
25 root crowns for a family of 
four asparagus enthusiasts; 50 
would be even better. 



Cover the crowns themselves 
with soil, but do not fill the 
trench. You’ll be filling it 
gradually through the season. 
Firm the soil around the 
crowns; water well. 



Spears are ready to harvest 
when they are about 8 inches 
tall. In a mature asparagus 
bed, you’ll be able to pick fresh 
asparagus nearly every day. 




Cut off spears (or break them) 
at soil level. If you use a knife, 
be careful not to cut too low, 
or you could damage the 
crowns of the plants. 


Asparagus foliage grows 6 feet 
tall or more. Leave it on the 
plants until late fall or winter, 
then cut the stems back to 
about 2-inch stubs. 


Common asparagus beetles lay 
dark eggs that seem to stand 
on end along asparagus spears. 
If you see them, pick them off 
and drop them in soapy water. 


Asparagus beetles eat spears 
and foliage, weakening plants; 
in a small asparagus patch, 
you can control it by picking 
beetles off your plants. 



“My friends all hate their 
cell phones. . . I love mine!” 
Here’s why. 



Say good-bye to everything you hate about cell phones. Say hello to Jitterbug. 



“Cell phones have gotten so small, 

I can barely dial mine” 

Not Jitterbug®, it features a larger keypad 
for easier dialing. It even has an oversized 
display so you can actually see it. 

“I had to get my son to program it” 

Your Jitterbug set-up process is simple. 

We’ll even pre-program it with your 
favorite numbers. 

“I tried my sister’s cellphone. . . 

I couldn ’t hear it” 

Jitterbug is designed with an 
improved speaker. There’s an 
adjustable volume control, and 
Jitterbug is hearing- aid compatible. 

“I don’t need stock quotes, Internet sites 
or games on my phone, I just want to 
talk with my family and friends” 

Life is complicated enough. . . 

Jitterbug is simple. 

“What if I don’t remember a number?” 

Friendly, helpful Jitterbug operators are 
available 24 hours a day and will even 
greet you by name when you call. 

“I’d like a cellphone to use in an emergency, 
but I don ’t want a high monthly bill” 

Jitterbug has a plan to fit your needs. . . 

and your budget. Available in 

Blue, Red (shown) 
and White. 


More minute plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 

“My cellphone company wants to lock me in on a 
two-year contract!” 

Not Jitterbug, there’s no contract to sign and no penalty 
if you discontinue your service. 

raying for minutes 
I’ll never use!” 

Not with Jitterbug, unused minutes 
carry over to the next month, 
there’s no roaming fee and no 
additional charge for 
long distance. 

“My phone’s battery only 
lasts a couple of days” 

The Jitterbug’s battery lasts 
for up to 25 days on standby. 

Enough talk. Isn’t it time you 
found out more about the cell 
phone that’s changing all the 
rules? Call now. Jitterbug product 
experts are standing by. 


f 

Basic 14 

Basic 1 9 N. 

Monthly Minutes 

50 

was 4^ NOW 200 

Monthly Rate 

$14.99 

$19.99 

Operator Assistance 

24/7 

24/7 

911 Access 

FREE 

FREE 

Long Distance Calls 

No add’l charge 

No add’l charge 

Voice Dial 

FREE 

FREE 

Nationwide Coverage 

YES 

YES 

^ Friendly Return Policy’ 

30 days 

30 days ^ 


Order now and receive a 
FREE Car Charger for your Jitterbug - 
a $24.99 value. Call now! 


NEW Jitterbugs Cell Phone 


Call toll free today to get your own jitterbugS. 
Please mention promotional code 59940. 


1 - 888 - 862-0332 


jitterbugs 
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www.jitterbugdirect.conn 

We proudly accept the following credit cards. 
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IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: jitterbug is owned by GreatCall, Inc. Your invoices will come from GreatCall. All rate plans and services require the purchase of a jitterbug phone and a one-time set up 
fee of $35. Coverage and service is not available everywhere. Other charges and restrictions may apply. Screen images simulated. There are no additional fees to call jitterbug’s 24-hour U.S. Based Customer Service. 
However, for calls to an Operator in which a service is completed, minutes will be deducted from your monthly balance equal to the length of the call and any call connected by the Operator, plus an 
additional 5 minutes. Monthly minutes carry over and are available for 60 days. If you exceed the minute balance on your account, you will be billed at 35^^ for each minute used over the balance. Monthly rate plans 
do not include government taxes or assessment surcharges. Prices and fees subject to change. We will refund the full price of the GreatCall phone and the activation fee (or set-up fee) if it is returned within 30 days 
of purchase in like-new condition. We will also refund your first monthly service charge if you have less than 30 minutes of usage. If you have more than 30 minutes of usage, a per minute charge of 35 cents will be 
deducted from your refund for each minute over 30 minutes. You will be charged a $10 restocking fee. The shipping charges are not refundable, jitterbug and GreatCall are registered trademarks of GreatCall, Inc. 
Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd. ©20 1 5 Samsung Telecommunications America, LLC. ©2015 GreatCall, Inc. ©2015 firstSTREET for Boomers and Beyond, Inc. 



GARDENER’S BOOKSHELF 


Reviewed by Gary Keim 
Photography hy Jacob Fox 


Required Reading 

Check out our roundup of recent garden titles. 
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1. Deep-Rooted Wisdom: Skills and Stories 
from Generations of Gardeners 

by Augustus Jenkins Farmer; 

Timber Press; $24.95 
Augustus Jenkins Farmer, who goes more 
informaiiy by the name Jenks, has written a book 
that mines his vast hands-on experience and that 
of oid-time gardeners of yesterday. Common sense 
abounds in his chapters, which cover topics such as 
“stacking” (the practice of getting severai uses out 
the same piant), saving seeds of heirioom varieties, 
and feeding your soil to encourage its mostly 
unseen web of life. Chapters on hand-watering 
and gardening without tilling will be eye-opening 
to many readers. Jenks grew up on a family farm 
and still gardens on that land today, practicing the 
techniques he writes about. A world tour before 
settling back on the family plot allowed him to 
observe, question, and learn identifying patterns 
and practices that make for good gardening. This 
book fits the country gardening ethos well, and 
gardeners of all walks can glean solid advice from it. 

4. The Writer’s Garden: How Gardens 
Inspired Our Best-Loved Authors 

by Jackie Bennett with photography by Richard 
Hanson; Frances Lincoln Ltd.; $40.00 
Jackie Bennett’s latest book takes readers into the 
private domains of famous British authors and the 
gardens that might have served as their inspiration. 
Bennett tells of 20 important literary figures and the 
gardens they created or where they crafted their 
writings. Most names will be familiar, such as Agatha 
Christie, Beatrix Potter, George Bernard Shaw, 

Roald Dahl, and Winston Churchill. There are grand 
estates and small village gardens. All, no matter the 
size, provided sanctuary from the modern world. 
Surprisingly, many of these successful people who 
lived in upper-middle-class settings chose to do 
most of their writing in a simple shed, garden house, 
folly, or other outbuilding set amid their landscapes, 
perhaps giving them the privacy and clarity of mind 
to create with the written word. Included in the 
back of the book are exact locations and websites 
of the gardens. 

7. Flora lllustrata: Great Works from the 
LuEsther T. Mertz Library of The New York 
Botanical Garden 

edited by Susan M. Fraser and Vanessa Bezemer 
Sellers; The New York Botanical Garden and Yale 
University Press; $50.00 

Imagine if you had two knowledgeable and friendly 
librarians who took you by the hand and led you 
through one of the world’s foremost collections 
of gardening and botanical books, introducing 
you to some rare publications and more than 
eight centuries of writings. Flora lllustrata is that 
experience, bound between two hardcovers. Susan 
M. Fraser and Vanessa Bezemer Sellers, respectively 
the director of the LuEsther T. Mertz Library and 
coordinator of the Humanities Institute of The New 
York Botanical Garden, show the depth and range 
of the millions of archived documents and items 
in the library’s holdings. The science, horticulture, 
botany, artistic pleasures, and healing powers of 
plants are included in this overview. This book is 
worthy of inclusion in any garden library. 


2. The Big, Bad Book of Botany: 

The World’s Most Fascinating Flora 

by Michael Largo; William Morrow; $18.99 
The green kingdom is full of oddities; plants 
with strange human associations, plants with 
pharmaceutical properties, or those that are just 
plain delicious to our eyes or palate. Michael Largo, 
also the author of The Big Bad Book of Beasts: 

The World’s Most Curious Creatures, covers this 
and more in his A to Z of entries There are many 
familiar entries such, as magnolia, lavender, oak, 
and garlic, while others are less familiar, such as be- 
still tree, hydrilla, lie detector bean, and rat poison 
plant. It’s the latter that make this book interesting. 
Despite the word “botany” in the title, the book 
is not written for a formal scientific audience; for 
example, plants are listed by common name and 
not botanical names, although the Latin names are 
included in each entry. Black-and-white drawings 
depict a leaf or tree or fruit of selected plants. If 
you are looking to drop some esoteric facts at your 
next garden party, then this book might be for you. 

5. Remarkable Plants That Shape Our World 

by Helen and William Bynum; 

University of Chicago Press; $35.00 
The world’s plant kingdom is overwhelming in 
its complexity. Our knowledge of plants keeps 
growing, while new species are discovered and 
new scientific techniques allow us to look deeper 
into the chemicals that plants manufacture. Plants 
excel in making byproducts useful to humans. 

We can thank the photosynthesis process for 
turning the sun’s energy into so many useful 
compounds. Though plants have been on Earth for 
eons, humans not so long, we’ve fully embraced 
their usefulness, and it could be said that some 
have excelled because of our intervention. Helen 
and William Bynum, both medical and scientific 
historians, delve into those plants that have 
impacted the human race deeply in our scant time 
on this planet. Selections are grouped by purpose: 
Taste, Technology and Power, Wonder and Nature, 
Landscape, etc. It’s enlightening to learn about so 
many plants we tend to take for granted. 

8. Gardens are for Living: 

Design Inspiration for Outdoor Spaces 

by Judy Kameon; Rizzoli International 
Publications, Inc.; $50.00 
Sculptural agaves, sheets of succulents that look 
like coral reefs, brightly colored fabrics, and a 
1950s midcentury-modern aesthetic are the 
hallmarks of the garden design work of Judy 
Kameon, a Californian who authored this book on 
alfresco living. Perhaps no other U.S. state better 
exemplifies this approach to extending the rooms 
of the house into the garden landscape. In the 
beautiful photographs illustrating the themed 
chapters there’s nary a cloud, mosquito, or sign of 
fungal rot. Kameon takes us through the important 
components of her garden-design philosophy, and 
you don’t have to live in her climate to glean ideas 
for your own landscape. The gardens depicted are 
designed around houses typical of the midcentury, 
and their linear quality makes a perfect partnership. 
Other architectural home styles might not be as 
conducive to this modern take on the outdoors. 


3. Through the Seasons with Dulcy: 

More Favorite Columns by The Oregonian 
Garden Writer Dulcy Mahar 

compiled and edited by Ted Mahar; 

Carpe Diem Books; $22.95 
This, the second collection of Dulcy Mahar’s 
writings published posthumously, is a touching 
tribute to a self-effacing and beloved Pacific 
Northwest gardener. Mahar was a garden columnist 
for The Oregonian newspaper from 1989 until her 
death in 2011. She had a loyal fan base throughout 
the greater Portland region and north to Seattle, 
where the gardening climate is similar. This book 
will introduce her to a much wider audience. Don’t 
allow regional differences to deter you; here is the 
voice of a true gardener who was sincere enough 
to share her triumphs as well as mistakes. With a 
keen eye she was constantly evaluating her garden, 
and she used the region’s long, wet rainy season 
to plan anew, something we should all do because 
it’s so easy to become complacent in our gardens. 
Mahar’s writings are full of practical advice. 

6. Welcome to Subirdia: 

Sharing Our Neighborhoods with Wrens, 
Robins, Woodpeckers, and Other Wildlife 

By John M. Marziuff; 

Yale University Press; $30.00 
Here’s a thoughtful and timely book by John M. 
Marziuff, the James W. Ridgeway Professor of 
Wildlife Science at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. In it, he shares his studies of birds found 
in and around suburbia — the human-populated 
and developed zone between urban centers and 
the open countryside or forest. In this book, you’ll 
learn how birds adapt to human encroachment of 
their habitats; many species thrive, while a few do 
decline. Marziuff and his research assistants have 
tracked populations, and despite conventional 
wisdom that humans are destroying the birds’ 
environments, some species have adapted and 
thrive in the suburbs. The diversity of our plantings 
is key to their survival. It’s a web of life that has 
reconstructed itself in the midst of — and despite — 
our intervention. 

9. The Gardener’s Garden 

Victoria Clarke, commissioning editor; 

Phaidon Press, Inc.; $79.95 
Coffee-table books can get a bad rap. There are 
those big books that are strategically placed for all 
to see in well-appointed homes, with nary a page 
turned. While The Gardener’s Garden certainly fits 
the description being a large-format book, this is 
not a book to be placed and forgotten. Here is an 
important collection of images of gardens from 
a 21st-century global perspective. Crisp, bright, 
and colorful, they convey the human desire to 
create paradise in a myriad of forms. Many familiar 
public and private gardens are featured, usually 
given a page or two, with some important gardens 
garnering more space. It’s a perfect book for 
daydreaming as an armchair traveler, planning a 
garden trip abroad, or developing your designer’s 
eye. In the photographs you will find a lifetime of 
garden ideas. Each garden is accompanied by a 
column of text next to the photos. This book could 
be displayed on any coffee table with pride. 
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GRASSROOTS 


What are the best plants for pollinators? 



Midwest 

I’m a big fan of the Xerces Society, which 
works to protect butterflies, bees, and 
millions of other important invertebrate 
pollinators and their habitats through 
its Bring Back the Pollinators campaign. 
Pollinators need our help: Most of the 
world’s flowering plants, including many 
extremely important crops, depend on 
pollinators. Planting native plants and 
wildflowers — and avoiding the use of 
pesticides — is an effective way to help them. 

The best plants for pollinators are 
regional natives. When you’re gardening 
for pollinators, grow plants that bloom 
from early spring through late fall — from 
spring’s first little yellow clusters of golden 
Alexander (Z/z;a aurea) to the last bright 
blue smooth asters (Symphyotrichum laeve) 
of October. Besides these, penstemon, 
milkweed, and coneflowers are all terrific 
plants for pollinators. The tall prairie blazing 
star (Liatris pycnostachya), above, which 
blooms in late summer, belongs in more 
gardens, including mine: I’m planting it this 
year. Lots of butterflies, including Monarchs, 
Swallowtails, Skippers, and Sulphurs are 
attracted to its purple spikes of bloom. 

I have also recently planted mountain mint 
(Pycnanthemum muticum) in my pollinator 
garden. Matt Bunch, horticulturist with the 
Giving Grove in Kansas City, which helps 
establish fruit and nut trees at community 
gardens, tells me that mountain mint attracts 
more pollinators than any other plant he 
can think of. It has dusty silver foliage with 
a sweet spearmint fragrance, and small pink 
flowers in midsummer. 



Mountain 

Late-winter food searches are do-or- 
die events for many bee species. Dwarf 
nonnative bulbous plants (Tulipa, Iris, 
Crocus, Muscari, Scilla, Galanthus, to name 
a few of the most common genera) help 
augment the paltry native fare that dares 
to bloom on a sunny day in February or 
March. By early spring, more natives kick 
in: pasqueflower (Pulsatilla patens), golden 
banner (Thermopsis spp.), above, snowball 
cactus (Pediocactus simpsonii), and green 
hedgehog cactus (Echinocereus viridiflorus) 
serve up pollen and nectar for some of the 
more than 900 species of native bees in 
our region and for European honeybees. 
Fragrant golden currant (Ribes aureum, 

R. odoratum) nourishes bees and is also 
exquisitely synchronized to bloom when 
hummingbirds return from their wintering 
grounds. In late summer and autumn, 
various North American gayfeather and 
aster species (Liatris and Symphyotrichum 
spp.) draw bees and butterflies alike. Sea 
lavender (Limonium platyphyllum) and sea 
holly (Eryngium spp.) are exceptional in the 
variety of beneficial wasps and syrphid flies 
they feed. Aromatic calamint (Calamintha 
nepeta), oregano (Origanum spp.), and 
anise hyssop (Agastache spp.) vibrate from 
insect traffic; hummingbirds tank up on 
anise hyssop as well as hardy hummingbird 
trumpet (Zauschneria garrettii) for their 
long flight to Mexico and South America. I 
call our iconic Western native rabbitrush 
(Ericameria spp.) the last bar open, a mecca 
for seemingly every pollinating insect just 
before hard frost. 



Northeast 

Threats to honeybees grab headlines. But 
the fact is that, apart from farm crops, it 
is our native pollinators — bumblebees, 
butterflies, wasps, flies, and even beetles — 
that do the heavy lifting when it comes to 
fertilizing flowers and ensuring that there 
is a next generation in our gardens. Many 
of these insects also are threatened, and 
gardeners can do the environment a big 
favor by making sure that pollinators find a 
hospitable home in their plots. 

Outstanding native American pollinator 
plants include: 

• Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis), 
Mayapple, and violets — These are all early 
bloomers, providing vital food sources to 
early season native bees and flies. 

• Indian blanket (Gaillardia pulchella ) — 
Attracts beetles as well as bees, butterflies, 
and moths to feed on its nectar. Blooms all 
summer long. 

• Bee balm (Monarda didyma) — Not just for 
bees but also other nectar-sippers, such as 
butterflies and hummingbirds. Mid- to late 
summer. 

• Butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa), above 
— Nectar attracts butterflies; the leaves are 
fodder for monarch caterpillars. 

• Cutleaf coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata ) — 
Long-blooming yellow flowers are a good 
midseason food source for bumblebees. 

• Sunflower (Helianthus annuus) — A 
summertime bonanza for bees. 

• Aster (Aster, Symphyotrichum, Eurybia), 
Joe Pye weed (Eutrochium purpureum), and 
goldenrod (Solidago) — These late-season 
flowers are favorite fall food sources. 



Marty Ross lives in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and writes a 
monthly gardening column 
for Universal Uclick. 



Lauren Springer Ogden 
of Fort Collins, Colorado, 
is coauthor of Waterwise 
Plants for Sustainable 
Gardens (Timber Press). 



Tom Christopher gardens 
and consults on sustainable 
lawns and landscapes in 
central Connecticut. 
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Northwest 

From honeybees and bumblebees to little 
tachinid wasps, Northwest pollinators work 
hard. Help them by growing plants that 
provide much-needed nectar and pollen, 
and they will return the favor by pollinating 
fruit trees and vegetables as well as by eating 
pests. These are arranged by bloom time. 

• Winter heath (Erica carnea), above — 
Bumblebees and other pollinators emerge 
temporarily on those few sunny days in late 
winter and early spring. Evergreen heath 
greets them with flowers; try magenta 
‘Myretoun Ruby’ or ‘Porter’s Red’. 

• Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus) — This is 
an indispensable evergreen shrub for the 
border, as a hedge, or in a pot; it sports small 
white or pinkish flowers in a round head. 
‘Spring Bouquet’ is fragrant. 

• Bleeding heart (Dicentra formosa) — Sprays 
of small pink, purselike blooms hang from 
arching stems. Plant along the edge of the 
woodland garden. 

• Serviceberry (Amelanchier alnifolia) — This 
native shrubby tree offers a good hit at early 
nectar with its strappy white flowers. 

• Bee plant (Phacelia tanacetifoiia) — This is 
an annual with coiled clusters of lavender- 
blue flowers with long stamens. 

• Thrift (Armeria maritima) — This tough 
little groundcover grows in clumps of 
evergreen foliage topped with lollipoplike 
pink flowers. It blooms over a long season. 

• Oregano (Origanum vulgare) — This 
common culinary herb sports heads of 
tiny purple flowers in summer. Or plant an 
ornamental variety, such as O. laevigatum 
‘Herrenhausen’, which blooms into fall. 



Southeast 

Attracting pollinators to the garden provides 
a feel-good benefit; knowing that you’re 
helping to grow food from the flowers 
that bring you joy. When gardening with 
pollinator plants, you go beyond the beauty 
of blossoms — you witness nature in action. 

Hummingbirds feed in flight, hovering in 
front of a flower and sipping nectar through 
their extended probosces. Tubular-shape 
flower heads are ideal. In my garden, old 
standbys include red crocosmia, cardinal 
flower, red-hot poker, and the striking 
salvia ‘Dancing Flame’. Hummingbirds are 
attracted to the color red. Once in the 
garden, however, hummingbirds will feed 
on any-color flowers with a shape that suits 
their needs. Adding blue salvia, cleome, 
canna, and sage such as ‘Indigo Spires’ will 
keep them in the garden all summer long. 

Butterflies are looking for something 
different from what hummingbirds seek; 
think of it as nature’s way to cut down on 
traffic jams on the wildlife highway. Because 
butterflies land to feed, they look for blooms 
where they can easily alight. Butterflies have 
shown a preference for the color purple, 
but like hummingbirds, they will sip from 
any bloom that fits their biology. Try adding 
umbel-shape flower heads with long-tubed 
flowers, such as lantana, Joe Pye weed, 
pentas, and also verbena such as ‘Homestead 
Purple’, above. Butterfly bushes are also 
pollinator magnets; using a sterile cultivar 
such as ‘Blue Chip’ is prudent for keeping 
the plant from becoming invasive. Adding 
black-eyed Susans, cosmos, cornflowers, and 
yarrow will help stock the butterfly buffet. 



Southwest 

The longer I garden, the more excited I get 
about luring pollinators into my garden. 
Although hummingbirds get much attention, 
the heavy lifters of the pollination scene are 
insects. So how do you get these cool bugs 
into your garden? By planting what they like. 
Below are three of my favorite perennial 
plants for attracting interesting pollinators 
to Southwestern gardens. 

• Sundrops (Calylophus hartwegil), above, 
is a primrose-family perennial with big, 
delicate yellow flowers that somewhat 
resemble petunias. Like many in the family, 
its blooms open at night and then fade 

by midafternoon. This allows them to be 
pollinated by large hawk moths, whose 
evening antics are almost as fun as those 
of hummingbirds. Use sundrops like a 
groundcover adjacent to garden pathways. 
Zones 5-10. 

• Desert milkweed (Asclepias subulata) is 
a perennial that looks like a succulent. Its 
stems are blue-green and vertical, and its 
pale yellow umbel-shape flowers arrive on 
the tops of the stems spring through fall. 
These flowers draw scores of metallic black- 
and-orange wasps called tarantula hawks, 
which can — but almost never do — sting 
humans. Use desert milkweed in the middle 
of perennial beds, next to succulents, or 
against garden walls. Zones 9-10. 

• For attracting butterflies, Gregg’s mist 
flower (Conoclinium greggii) has no equal. 

It is a magnet for Queen Butterflies, which 
flock to its fuzzy lavender flowers, creating a 
flutter of activity during the warm months. 
Provide with moderate irrigation. Zones 7-10. 



Marty Wingate writes and 
gardens in Seattle, when 
she isn’t leading a garden 
tour to European or North 
American destinations. 



Garden writer Helen Yoest 
is owner of Gardening With 
Confidence and caregiver 
to her own wildlife habitat 
in Raleigh. 
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Scott Calhoun, a fourth- 
generation Arizonan, is a 
garden designer and writer 
living in Tucson. 

For more information, see 
Resources on page no. 




RESOURCES 

Compiled by Renee Freemen Mulvihill 


Plantings: Magnolias 
Pages 10-12 

Magnolia sources include: 

Durio Nursery; durionursery.biz; Dalton@durionursery.biz. 
Gossler Farms Nursery; 541/746-3922; goss/erfarms. com. 
Greer Gardens; 8oo/s48-om, greergardens.com. 

Rare Find Nursery; 732/833-0613; raref/ndnursery 
.com (shipping is not avaiiable to Caiifornia, Oregon, 
Washington, Aiaska, or Hawaii). 

Woodlanders, inc.; 803/648-7522; woodlanders.net (ship 
October through March). 

Klehm’s Song Sparrow Farm and Nursery; 800/553-3715; 
songsparrow.com 

Breaking Ground 
Pages 20-21 

Love is Love Farm at Gaia Gardens — 900 Dancing 
Fox Rd., Decatur, GA 30032; loveislovefarm.com. Visit 
their website for more information about joining their 
CSA. You aiso can find them at the East Atlanta Village 
Farmers Market; for more information, visit farmeav 
.com. For more information about the East Lake 
Commons Homeowners Association (owners of the 
farm), visit eastlakecommons.org. 


Weekend Gardener 
Pages 22-23 

Rebecca and Jeff Nickols sell their products at the 
Farmers Market of the Ozarks, 2144 E Republic Rd., 
Springfield, MO 65804; loveyourfarmer.com. Rebecca 
also sells birdhouses (including unplanted green-roof 
birdhouses), bird feeders, and soda-bottle feeder 
adapters in her Etsy shop, Rebecca’s Bird Gardens; 
etsy.com/shop/RebeccasBirdGardens. For 
more information about her products, visit 
rebeccasbirdgardens.com. 

Design Notebook 
Pages 24-27 

Landscape architect — Jennifer Bartley, RLA, ASLA, 
American Potager, LLC, Granville, Ohio; 740/927-7642; 
americanpotager.com. 

For more from Jennifer Bartley, consider: 

Designing the New Kitchen Garden: An American 
Potager Handbook by Jennifer R. Bartley; Timber 
Press; 2006; 222 pages and The Kitchen Gardener’s 
Handbook by Jennifer R. Bartley; Timber Press; 2010; 
225 pages. 

All-American Daffodils 
Pages 28-35 

Da^dil sources include: 

David Burdick Daffodils 8< More, P.O. Box 495, Dalton, 
MA 01227; 413/443-1581; daffodilsandmore.com; 
david@daffodilsandmore.com. 

Joe Hamm’s Daffodils, 99 Maple Rd., Buffalo Village, 
Washington, PA 15301; joehammi@juno.com. 

South Mountain Flower Farm, 5906 Clevelandtown Rd., 
Boonsboro, MD 21713; 301/432-4728; 
mca1062357@aol.com. 

For more information about daffodils, contact The 
American Daffodil Society; daffodiiusa.org. 

Contain Your Excitement 
Pages 36-43 

Shrubs — All except Little Honey hydrangea are 
available through Proven Winners; visit 
provenwinners.com to find a local retailer. Little Honey 
hydrangea is available from Lazy S’s Farm and Nursery; 
lazyssfarm.com. Containers Madison — Crescent 
Garden; 877/477-0027; crescentgarden.com. Soil 
EcoScraps Potting Mix — EcoScraps; 800/537-4815; 
ecoscraps.com. Liquid fertilizer Manure Tea (Moo 
Poo tea) — Authentic Haven Brand Natural Brew; 
manuretea.com. 




For more from Karen Chapman, consider: 

Fine Foliage: Elegant Plant Combinations for Garden 
and Container by Karen Chapman and Christina 
Salwitz; St. Lynn’s Press; 2013; 160 pages. 

A Time-Tested Garden 
Pages 44-49 

For more from Pamela Harper, consider: 

Time-Tested Plants: Thirty Years in a Four-Season Garden 
by Pamela Harper; Timber Press; 2000; 352 pages. 
Designing with Perennials by Pamela Harper; Sterling; 
2001; 336 pages. 

Color Echoes: Harmonizing Color in 

the Garden by Pamela Harper; John Wiley 8< Sons; 1994; 

256 pages. 

The Do-It-Yourself Garden 
Pages 50-53 

Garden plant sources include: 

Bluestone Perennials; 800/852-5243; 
bluestoneperennials.com. 

Plant Delights Nursery, Inc.; 919/772-4794; 
plantdelights.com. 

White Flower Farm; 800/503-9624; 
whitefiowerfarm.com. 

Portland’s Japanese Garden 
Pages 54-57 

Portland Japanese Garden — 611 S.W. Kingston Ave., 
Washington Park, Portland, OR 97205; 503/223-1321; 
japanesegarden.com. The garden is open daily year- 
round (except Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s 
Day); visit the website for more information about 
daily hours and admission fees. 

For more from Donald Olson, consider: The Pacific 
Northwest Garden Tour: The 60 Best Gardens to 
Visit in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia by 
Donald Olson; Timber Press; 2014; 300 pages. 


Boring Begonias? 

Pages 58-65 

Begonia tuber sources include: 

White Flower Farm; 800/503-9624; 
whitefiowerfarm.com. 

Tiny Worlds Under Glass 
Pages 66-73 

Twig Terrariums — 287 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11215; 

71 8/488-8944; twigterrariums. com. 

For more from Michelle Inciarrano and Katy 
Maslow, consider: 

Tiny World Terrariums: A Step-by-Step Guide by 
Michelle Inciarrano and Katy Maslow; Stewart, Tabori 8< 
Chang; 2012; 120 pages. 

The Art of the Garden 
Pages 82-89 

For information on visiting Turkey Hill Farm or other 
private gardens through the Garden Conservancy’s 
Open Days program, visit opendaysprogram.org or call 
888/842-2442. 
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For more from Ellen Ecker Ogden, including 
information about her book, The Complete Kitchen 
Garden, visit ellenogden.com. 

Garden Collectibles: Flora Danica 
Pages 90-93 

The flagship store for Royal Copenhagen, also kno\A/n 
as the Royal Porcelain Factory, is in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. They ship porcelain, including Flora Danica 
pieces, all over the world. For more information, visit 
royalcopenhagen.com. Also look for Royal Copenhagen 
china on eBay; Flora Danica pieces come up regularly. 

Stairway to Heaven 
Pages 94-99 

Landscape designer — Joyce Williams; Joyce K. 

Williams Landscape Design, Chatham, Massachusetts; 
chatham/andscapedes/gn.com; jkwlandscapedesign@ 
comcast.net. Stonework and water garden design — 

J. C. Stahl, The Poetics of Space, Chatham, 
Massachusetts; 508/292-1067; poeticsofspace 
.net Garden maintenance — Pine Tree Nursery 8< 
Landscaping, 200 Rte. 137, South Chatham, MA 02659; 
508/432-8878; p/nefreenursery.com. 

A Plant with a Point 
Page 100-104 

Asparagus sources include: 

For Jtfficy Suprarrc I'crwi^^ns) Jtvc Jertcj'J'.nij.jhL 
(taoe.). SsIkim. Soces; 

johnnyseeds.com. 

Far Jtffsay fci’jiiJ’it, Jerieji Supi epra, and Muty 

Arln; Burpee^ Co; aoci;^SE-t447. 

burpee.com. 

Far jm*y s nijijit aiK Suprefre TenTW-ariaS Seed 

Company; 800/626-0866; territorialseed.com. 

Grassroots 
Pages 108-109 

Midwest sources include: 

For golden Alexander, mountain mint, and many other 
native wildflowers: American Beauties Native Plants; to 
find retailers in your area, visit abnativeplants.com. 

For a variety of native wildflowers: Missouri 
Wildflowers Nursery; 573/496-3492; mowildflowers.net 

The Xerces Society’s extensive website, xerces.org, 
includes lists of pollinator plants organized by region. 
(To find the Midwest plant list, look for "plant lists” 
under the publications tab.) For more information 
about the Bring Back the Pollinators campaign, visit 
xerces.org/bringbackthepollinators. 

Mountain region sources include: 

For golden currant (Ribes aureum, R. odoratum)-. 
Forestfarm; 541/846-7269; forestfarm.com. 

Southeast sources include: 

For Lo 8< Behold ‘Blue Chip’ Butterfly Bush: Proven 
Winners; visit provenwinners.com to find a local 
retailer. 


For Verbena ‘Flomestead Purple’ (also called Purple 
Spreader Garden Verbena): Monrovia; monrovia.com. 

Southwest sources include: 

For sundrops (Calylophus hartwegif), desert milkweed 
(Asclepias subulata), and Gregg’s mist flower 
(Conociinium greggii): Civano Nursery; 520/546-9200; 
civanonursery.net. 

Over the Garden Gate 
Page 112 

Garden designer — Lauren Springer Ogden; Plant 
Driven Design; piantdrivendesign.com. 

For more from Lauren Springer Ogden, consider: 

The Undaunted Garden: Planting for Weather-Resilient 
Beauty by Lauren Springer Ogden; Fulcrum Publishing; 
2011; 304 pages. 

Piant-Driven Design: Creating Gardens that Honor 
Piants, Place, and Spirit by Lauren Springer Ogden and 
Scott Ogden; Timber Press; 2008; 284 pages. 



Daily Giveaway Official Rules: 

No purchase necessary to enter or win. Subject 
to Official Rules and entry at BHG.com/Win. 

There will be one Daily Giveaway Sweepstakes per 
day. Entries for each daily sweepstakes must be 
received by 11:59 p.m. EST. Open to legal residents 
of the 50 United States and the District of 
Columbia, 21 years or older. One entry per e-mail 
address per day. Online entry only. Void where 
prohibited. Sponsor: Meredith Corporation. 
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WeVe Ready for Spring! 

Our greenhous-es are full of over i,ooo 
varieties of perenniaPs and shrubs 
starting to wake up from itieir winter 
nap - all gfowo in 100^ biodegradable, 
plaotable pots. Spring will be- here soor' - 
request you free color catalog todays 

Soo-a5i-524^ 
bl udsionept r'fi milii I s .com 




Over 250 Varieties 

Deer Resistant 


• Intersectionals 

• Herbaceous 

• Heirloom 

• Hybrids 




CATALOG 


(503)393-6185 


www.peonyparadise.com 


CV)vntr> C<mfnns 

MARKETPLACE 

f9«,clci>t4iod ol' <nr«Mg rw & ima 


OF iNTeREST TO ALL 


DO IT YOURSELF DRIP iRRIOATIOri KITS 

Frast Covar^. Timers & Mde.. 

wwVrJbA'j^hilldtip.^iMn Frnp 


SJPEASTRDNG PLASTIC. 

Resists Hatfslcimis. Pond Liners. Free ^rnple! 
2W-327-SS4fl' 


bellw Size llAnoaiHiMe & SladdMn^ Ow 

‘ Tr^es. ViW £ 6eny Fbirts. Orawer 


ORGAHJC FERTILIZER 


Amazing Results on Eveiyihiju You Grow! 
FREE C^ALOCS, (SW) [47E9J 

WWW . neptunesfurvesLcwn 










I OVER THE GARDEN GATE 

Interview hy James A. Baggett 
Photography by Bob Stefko 


Lauren 


Nationally renowned garden designer and horticultural consultant Lauren 
Springer Ogden promotes beautiful and diverse plantings, sustainability, 
and site sensitivity. She and her husband, Scott Ogden, design both public 
and private gardens across the country, spanning USDA Zones 4-10. 

Her book The Undaunted Garden; Planting for Weather-Resilient Beauty 
(Fulcrum Publishing; 2010) is the Mountain region's all-time best-selling 
garden book. She also co-wrote the award-winning Plant-Driven Design 
and Passionate Gardening. She also has introduced numerous plants into 
the nursery trade. She and her husband live and garden together (with 
two Great Pyrenees) in central Texas and northern Colorado. 


What is your earliest garden memory? 

I was at my parents’ feet, so I must have been crawling, with the warm sun 
on my back. I smelled damp earth, and all around was a sea of little blue 
stars. I often returned to this spot as a kid; it was down the street at a 
park where squill had naturalized in the grass around a bench. 

What’s the best garden advice you’ve ever been given? 

From Marco Polo Stufano, director of Wave Hill and my boss when I 
worked there as a young gardener, on tending a naturalistic garden. He 
told me to prune, edit, plant, and trim so it looks better but as if you 
hadn’t been there. 

Describe your home garden for us. 

I created idealized aspects and plants from mountains, prairies, 
woodlands, and deserts I love, on just under half an acre, thanks to 
the crazy microclimates of the Interior West. These allow me to grow 
trilliums, witch hazels, thalictrums, and magnolias on the north side of my 
modest-size house, and 50 feet away on the south side I can watch my 
agaves, cacti, daturas, and shrubby salvias thrive. 

What gives you the most pleasure in the garden? 

Birds, bugs, snakes, toads, even rodents; translucent bulb blossoms 
busting out in early spring; crazed foliage colors making the green world 
ebb away in fall; getting a neglected patch weeded and primped and then 
looking it over with a drink in hand. 

What lessons has your garden taught you? 

Some things last but a week, a day, an hour, an instant, never to recur, 
while others are steadfast, continuing to go on for a gardener’s lifetime. I 
have learned the satisfaction of patience yet to always live in the moment. 
I’m still not so good with the patient part. 

What does being a country gardener mean to you? 

Having space and views and connection to the bigger landscape, whether 
it is natural or agricultural. That gives me some sort of meter and rhyme 
to my design and plant choices, not just flamboyant art for art’s sake. 
There is context, and there are suggested patterns — and always a sense 
of belonging to something larger. 

What are you currently working on? 

The dream project of my career, what I’ve wanted since I was in my 
mid-20s, for 30 years now. I’ll be designing, planting, and then curating 
the new half-acre Undaunted Garden at our town’s community garden. 
The Gardens on Spring Creek. I have always wanted the opportunity to 
create a public garden in my hometown and then to be able to tend it. I 
have designed a number of public gardens over the years in various sites 
but have had to watch them be tended, for better or worse, by others. 
The English know that the best gardens are tended by their creators. We 
Americans generally disassociate designer and tender, and that’s a big loss 
for all concerned — and for the garden. 

You’ve succeeded in landscaping your garden so you can share 
the space with a pair of Great Pyrenees. Any advice? 

"Succeeded” is a bit optimistic. “Share” is the operative word. They’ve 
flattened part of the steppe garden where they play every day. But I love 
to watch them chase and tumble and rear up and clash like white wolves. 
They have rid my moist meadow of voles but have dug several large 
craters in it. They have opened up vistas around several tree trunks where 
they have destroyed all vegetation in attempt to get at squirrels but 
have scared off most of those rodents as well. They have taught me the 
error of some of my paths, and I have modified accordingly. They have 
respected my little bamboo crosshatching that feebly suggests they stay 
out of my sacred woodland and rock-garden plantings. They come quietly 
to nuzzle me and say hello when I’m lost in my own world pulling weeds. 
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mrassgardenstore 


exclusive | get it here first 


Highly Fragrant 

Plants for Spring 


ORDER TODAY: 

Call White Flower Farm 

1 - 800 - 420-2852 

REFER TO CODE CGS07 

ORDER ONLINE: 

BHGGardenStore.com 



A PINK LILAC THAT REBLOOMS! 

For the first time ever, we offer this new 
addition to the Bloomerang® family of 
reblooming Lilacs. ‘Pink Perfume’ blooms 
heavily in May and, after a short rest, flowers 
again intermittently until fall. These charming 
and compact plants give a neat show of color 
for containers, pathways, and intimate spaces, 
Its upright, bushy form reaches just 4-5’ tall. 

A Proven Winners® variety. 

Ships in a 2 quart pot at the proper time 
for spring planting in your zone, weather 
permitting. Recommended for Zones 3-7 S&V\i 
Item MM0676297 $24.95, 3 fo*" (savi 

15%), plus shipping. 



LARGE-FLOWERING LILY MIX 

The showy, fragrant blooms of Orienpet 
Lilies are some of the grandest jewels of 
the summer garden. It’s easy to enjoy 
the exquisite beauty and rich perfume 
of these hardy bulbs simply by planting 
them among perennials and shrubs. The 
Orienpet Lily Mix includes 8 varieties of 
top-quality Lilies (3 of each), 24 bulbs in 
total, in shades of red, white, pink, and 
yellow — all intensely fragrant and held on 
sturdy 3-5’ stems. These blooms will make 
any border sparkle and any bouquet a 
success. 

Your Lily bulbs will be shipped at the 
proper time for spring planting in your 
zone, weather permitting. Recommended 
for zones 5-8S/9W. Item MM920613, 
$39.00, plus shipping. 


Order early; quantities are limited and are reserved on a first-come, first-served basis. 
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Sorry for 

making your othor 
flowors look so 
unattractivo. 




Find in your favorito storo. wave-rave.com/findwave 


WOW em with wave 


